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Epiror’s Note: Leading educators 
of the nation met August 28-31 
in Washington with Army, Navy, 
War Manpower Commission, Office 
of Education, and other govern- 
mental officials to discuss how the 
schools might give more effective 
aid to the war effort. The realistic 
view was taken that every student 
in high school now is destined for 
the armed forces or for allied com- 
munity or industrial services. School 
officials were asked to begin im- 
mediately to revamp their curricu- 
lum and activities toward the end 
desired by all—victory for the 
United Nations. Specifically schools 
were requested to offer preinduc- 


tion training courses to supply 
needed technical personnel for the 
armed forces, to extend the preflight 
training program, to accept shop- 
work and vocational training, to 
enlist students in civilian-defense 
and community-service activities, to 
mobilize student manpower for 
salvage and savings programs. Fol- 
lowing are condensations of five of 
the talks given at the conference 
together with a statement issued by 
educational leaders in response to 
the challenge placed before them. 
Other conferences are being con- 
ducted on a regional basis at which 
these obligations of the schools will 
be discussed. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE 
CONFERENCE 
To tHE Epucators oF THE UniTeED States: 

Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we 
cast the kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and 
beyond victory a world in which free men may fulfill their aspirations. So 
we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold men and 
women who can fight through to victory. We ask that every schoolhouse 
become a service center for the home front. And we pray that our young 
people will learn in the schools and in the colleges the wisdom and for- 
bearance and patience needed by men and women of good will who seek 


to bring to this earth a lasting peace. 
(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO TO HELP WIN THIS WAR 


W. STuDEBAKER 


—aILy the realization grows 
that we are in for a long hard 
struggle. Facts must be realistically 
faced. Only the dullest sort of 
wishful thinking could cause any 
of us to doubt that education too 
must undertake conversion to the 
business of total war. War is a 
hard, brutal business. It is pain, 
and heartache, and frustration. It 
means plans deferred and careers 
interrupted—but it must be faced. 
We are in this war and the only 
way out is through. 

That the schools should be slow 
in making the conversion from 
the business of peace to that of 
war is perhaps inevitable. The 
schools are civilization’s great con- 
servators, and our American cul- 
ture has been one of peace and pro- 
ductive enterprise. We are not a 
militaristic nation. It has been hard 
for our schools, just as it has been 
hard for our industries, to think in 
military terms or assume the mili- 
tary role. Yet as the crisis deepens, 
the schools too must redirect their 
efforts toward one great end—the 
certain and speedy winning of this 
war. What then are some of the 
things the schools can do? 

Less than at any other level of 
education, does winning the war 
imply conversion of the curriculum 
of the elementary school. The fun- 
damentals of childhood education 
are not altered for the emergency. 
The best contributions the elemen- 


tary schools can make to winning 
the war are expansions of the kinds 
of tasks they are already perform. 
ing. But in addition, they can parti- 
cipate in vital war-related activities 
—campaigns of salvage and conser. 
vation; gardening; purchasing war 
savings stamps. 

But the high schools cannot go 
on doing business as usual, with 
only minor modifications in organi- 
zation and curriculum. We are 
faced by certain brutal facts. First, 
wars are won by fighting men who 
use weapons produced by working 
men and women. The manpower 
requirements of this war are simply 
enormous. Eventually we may have 
10 or 12 million men under arms— 
the great majority of able-bodied 
males between 18 and 45 years of 
age. That means that high-school 
boys must begin to prepare for 
military occupations. The modern 
army is made up of specialists— 
mechanics, radio operators, machine 
gunners, sanitary technicians, etc. 
To meet the growing requirements 
of the armed forces for specialists 
every training facility of the nation 
must be put to use, including the 
high schools. 

Again, just as the manpower 
needs of the armed forces are pyra- 
miding, so are the manpower 
needs of industry. Here, in addition 
to training men and boys not suited 
for military service, we face a task 


of training girls and women to re | 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO 


place men gone from essential jobs. 
In any event, the secondary schools 
appear to be due for a rapid and 
rather thoroughgoing curricular con- 
version if they are to be most ef- 
fective in assisting the war effort. 
Among the elements of this cur- 
ricular conversion are the following: 
First, there must be greatly im- 
proved facilities for guidance into 
critical services. School counselors 
have never been confronted with a 
greater challenge. What boys should 
be advised to undertake prelimi- 
nary preparation for aviation—air 
crews and ground crews? How 
many such men will be needed? If 
the need is for 30 percent of this 
year’s graduating class, will each 
school meet its quota? These are 
the kinds of questions for which 
school guidance officers must find 
satisfactory answers—not only for 
aviation, but for engineering, medi- 
cine, nursing, and a variety of other 
military and civilian specialists. 
Second, there must be a new em- 
phasis on programs of physical fit- 
ness. Every high-school student 
must participate in physical activi- 
ties appropriate to his interests and 
abilities and geared to national 
needs. For some elements in this 
program the high school will neces- 
sarily solicit the aid of other com- 
munity agencies; but the school 
cannot escape responsibility for the 
physical fitness program as a whole. 
A third element in the high- 
school curriculum concerns mathe- 


| Matics and science, from which the 


basic language of technology is de- 
rived. Our high schools must see to 
it this year that more students gain a 
thorough mastery of these subjects. 
Two types of curricular change seem 
indicated: (1) revision of mathemat- 
ics and science to include military 
applications; (2) more emphasis on 
complete mastery and the ability te 
transfer mathematical and scientific 
learnings to practical situations. 

A fourth element in the high- 
school program is the introduction 
of preflight courses in aeronautics in 
thousands of schools. To meet the 
needs of the armed forces for flight 
crews we must interest all junior 
and senior boys who are qualified 
in preflight aviation training. The 
minimum provision in every high 
school should be thorough courses 
in mathematics and physics, and a 
program of physical fitness. In 
thousands of schools it should be 
possible to add the study of aircraft 
structures, aerodynamics, power 
plants, meteorology, communica- 
tion, and air navigation. 

A fifth element in the high- 
school program is concerned with 
one of the school’s major and con- 
tinuing responsibilities —that of 
training youth for citizenship in 
a democracy. Both English and so- 
cial studies must be redirected to 
wartime objectives — with special 
emphasis on patriotism and Ameri- 
can idealism; current events and 
war problems; a positive teaching 
of the meaning of democracy, of 
our history and traditions. There 
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should be a new emphasis on un- 
derstanding the workings of govern- 
ment in wartime and on the organ- 
ization of, and opportunities in, the 
armed forces. 

Another important aspect of the 
school’s responsibility is the develop- 
ment of an understanding and ap- 
preciation of our Allies. Without 
diverting from the business of win- 
ning the war we can lay that foun- 
dation in public opinion which will 
make possible the winning of the 
peace as well. 

The sixth element in the high- 
school program involves the great- 
est wrench to existing practices; yet 
it is extremely important. This is 
the provision of preinduction train- 
ing for the armed forces and train- 
ing for civilian occupations and ser- 
vices. There is a critical need for 
specialists both in the armed forces 
and in industry. The facilities of 
the schools must be used to the ut- 
most in the preliminary preparation 
of mechanics, radio specialists, 
cooks, and a host of other skilled 
workers. For many occupational spe- 
cialties in which the need is criti- 
cal, modified courses in science and 
industrial arts provide the kind of 
preliminary training needed. Out- 
lines for some of these courses have 


been prepared by the Office of Edy. 
cation and a preflight aeronautic 
course is already available. 

The provision of preparatory 
courses for high-school youth who 
are looking toward employment in 
war-production industries is chiefy 
a matter of expanding and re. 
directing the regular vocational edu. 
cation program, especially the train. 
ing of girls; and in providing for the 
enrolment of high-school senior girls 
in the federally financed program of 
vocational training for war-produc- 
tion workers. 

While there are serious obstacles 
to converting the high schools to 
the war effort, they can all be over. 
come by the resourcefulness of 
school officials if they are spurred 
on by a sufficient sense of ur 
gency. Given that sense of urgency, 
school officials, parents, and _ the 


community in general can be ral) 


lied to help in many ways. Definite 
proposals for a pattern of high- 
school student organization which 
will help to promote the needed 
curricular conversion of the high 
schools will shortly be announced 
by a national committee represent: 
ing the U. S. Office of Education, 
the armed forces, the Wartime 
Commission, and civilian aviation. 


John W. Studebaker is U. S. Commissioner 

of Education. Reported from an address 

before the National Institute on Education 

and the War, August 31, 1942, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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intelligent teachers 


ought to do, of course, is to teach. 
Everyone who is engaged in edu- 
cation, whether dealing with chil- 
dren or adults, has got to teach and 
go on teaching, not only now but 
as long as the need endures. Teach 
your students, to begin with, that 
they are living in historic times— 
more historic than any they have 
ever read about in the histories— 
that this is no ordinary war and no 
ordinary crisis, but probably the 
greatest turning point in human 
destiny. Teach them that our fu- 
ture will be what we are strong 
enough, and resolute enough, and 
intelligent enough to make it, 
against the opposition of able and 
ruthless men who are determined 
to make it something else. Teach 
them that we will get no more 
than we work for. Above all, teach 
them that when we have won the 
war the crisis will not be over— 
will indeed have come to its most 
critical state—that we can’t afford 
to stop working and stop think- 
ing when the shooting stops. Teach 
them that there is no going back 
—to normalcy, to a golden age, real 
or imagined, or to an age, which 
if not golden, was familiar and 
comprehensible. Whether we like it 


or not, we have got to go ahead 
| in one direction or the other—up 
or down. 

The Chinese word for crisis, I 


WHAT CAN AN INTELLIGENT TEACHER DO 
ABOUT THE WAR? 


Davis 


learn from James B. Reston’s book, 
Prelude to Victory, is written with 
two characters meaning, respec- 
tively, danger and _ opportunity. 
There is opportunity as well as 
danger in this war; and there will 
be danger as well as opportunity 
in the years of transition when we 
are trying to bring the world back 
from a state of war to genuine 
peace. Just now the danger is the 
more apparent. Yet I sometimes 
wonder if it is apparent enough to 
people who by accident of ge- 
ography live far away from any 
scene of action. It is the job of 
education to make it real. 

Teach your students the real re- 
lations of space and distance on this 
globe. Teach them that the short- 
est route from this country to a 
good part of the Old World is 
across the North Pole, a frontier 
that might need defense, in the 
next war if not in this one, unless 
we are smart enough not to have a 
next war. Teach them what a 
global war really means—that what 
happens in Libya or in Malaya may 
make a difference in what happens 
in Oklahoma or Nebraska. Teach 
them, too, that we are trying to 
win a war in Europe and the far 
Pacific because we have a better 
chance to win it there than if we 
waited for it to come home to us. 

Teach them that a total war 
affects the life of every citizen. 
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While there is no question of the 
general willingness to do the obvious 
and spectacular things, plenty of 
people are going to have to learn 
to do dull and drab and uninterest- 
ing work besides, if we are to win 
the war. 

Teach your students what kind 
of people we are fighting—that the 
leaders of Japan, and Germany, have 
taught their peoples that they are 
master races, with a God-given 
right to rule everybody else—in- 
cluding us—and that an immense 
number of Japanese and Germans 
believe it. Teach your students what 
it is like to be conquered by such 
people. Teach them, in short, the 
kind of world they live in. It is not 
the kind of world we would like 
to live in; but we are not going to 
live in it very long, or very suc- 
cessfully, unless we know what 
it is like and what we have to do 
about it. 

Well, after we have done some- 
thing about it, after the enemy is 
beaten down, then education is going 
to have its toughest job. For it is 
going to have to fight the natural 
human tendency, after a great effort, 
to sit back and rest, to take it easy 
for a while. And every educator will 
have the unpleasant duty of tell- 
ing his students, whether children 
or adults, that then above all times 
we cannot afford to take it easy, 
unless we want to run the risk of 
having this thing to do over again 
in another 25 years. The problem 
of education, and of statesmanship, 
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after this war, is basically the prob. 
lem of how, or whether, the human 
race is going to be able to live with 
the bombing plane. It would be , 
very reckless man who would pre. 
dict that 25 years from now we 
might not have bombing planes that 
could fly from Kansas City to Tokyo 
—or from Tokyo to Kansas City, 
And when we have got that far 
there will be no safe place on earth, 
unless somehow the human ace 
can develop sufficient intelligence to 
make it so. 

I do not know how that can 
be done, or even if it can be done; 
but it requires no great insight to 
predict that unless it is done, what 
we call civilization may not outlast 
the twentieth century. In_ theory, 
practically everybody in this country, 
indeed in most countries, will agree 


on the desirability of preventing the | 


next war, if we can. But as to 
how, there will certainly be much 
argument, perhaps bitter argument. 
It is hardly likely to be partisan 
argument this time. Leaders of both 
parties are agreed on the need of 
recognizing this nation’s interna 
tional responsibilities. But there 
can be plenty of honest disagret- 
ment on details. 

And what can the _ intelligent 
teacher do about all that? Well 
he can try to make his students 
keep their eyes fixed on the essen 
tial points. He can remind them 
that practical operation is mor 
important than theoretical princi 
ples; that slogans such as_nation- 
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WHAT CAN AN 


glism versus internationalism are 
likely to be misleading and confus- 
ing in a situation where practical 
success is likely to call for a mix- 
ture of both. Last July, Secretary 
Hull declared that “it is plain that 
some international agency must be 
created which can—by force if nec- 
essary—keep the peace among 
the nations in the future.” Here is 
neither complete nationalism nor 
complete internationalism, as now 
understood; people who stand on 
either as a principle are likely to 
be less useful than those who are 
willing to mix them up in whatever 
proportions prove most practically 


useful. The teacher should also 
remember, and remind his stu- 
dents, that, as Mr. Hull says, 


“neither victory nor any form of 
postwar settlement will of _ itself 
create a millennium.” 

We are going to have a differ- 
ent kind of world to deal with 
after this war, one which can be- 
come more satisfactory eventually 
than anything we have ever known 
—but only through intelligent, co- 
hesive, and unremitting effort. 
Human nature is not hospitable to 
such effort, except under the spur 
of necessity; it is your job as teach- 
ers to keep reminding people of 
that necessity. Never let the pub- 
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lic forget that the alternative to 
finding something that will work 
is a world, for our children, in 
which bombing planes can fly from 
Tokyo to Kansas City; and archi- 
tecture becomes the art of figuring 
out how people can live and work, 
with the least discomfort, under- 
ground. 

Sometimes, when I contemplate 
the world in which I grew up, and 
then the world of today, I wonder 
what on earth we can say to young 
people about the kind of world we 
brought them into. However, 
dangerous and uncertain as is 1s, 
they have known no other, and it 
appears to me they have learned to 
take uncertainty in their stride. 
Remind them that, besides the 
danger, they have an_ unprece- 
dented opportunity. The destruction 
in this war is terrific; many parts 
of the world will be left impover- 
ished. But we have the techni- 
cal capacities to repair those losses 
and rebuild a world which can be 
far better than any we have ever 
seen. All the young people of to 
day need to do, to construct that 
better world, is to behave more in- 
telligently than did their ances- 
tors. I am confident that most of 
them would tell you that they can 
easily do that. 


Elmer Davis is Director of the Office of 

War Information. Reported from an address 

before the National Institute on Education 

and War, August, 30, 1942, at Washington, 
D. C. 
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THE TEACHER’S JOB IN TOTAL WAR 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL BreHon B. SOMERVELL 


OTAL war is waged not only 
on the battlefront, in the factory, 
and in the home. It is waged in 
every classroom throughout the 
nation. Every teacher has his part 
to play. The job of the armed 
forces is to win this total war on 
the battlefront. The job of industry 
is to furnish the weapons and sup- 
plies needed by the armed forces to 
carry it on. The job of the schools 
in this total war is to educate the 
nation’s manpower for war and for 
the peace that follows. We can lose 
this war on the battlefront as a 
direct result of losing it on the in- 
dustrial front, on the home front, or 
on the educational front. Education 
is the backbone of an army. This 
was never more true than it is 
today—now. 

Our Army today is an army of 
specialists. Out of every 100 men in- 
ducted into service, 63 are assigned 
to duties requiring specialized train- 
ing. We aren’t getting those 63 spe- 
cialists through the induction cen- 
ters and we have to have them— 
men who know the fundamentals 
of electricity, automotive mechanics, 
who can operate radios, or dis- 
mantle carburetors. How big is the 
deficit? Here are some figures. 
Early last year, out of every 300,- 
000 men inducted, your Army need- 
ed 4689 with training as radio op- 
erators. We were getting 135. Out 
of the same number, we wanted 
4501 medical technicians but got 
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only 166. We needed 4372 tele. 
phone and telegraph linemen and 
got 343. Of the needed 1562 master 
mechanics we inducted only 14. 
In the entire field of automotive 
mechanics we were short 10,437, 
out of 300,000 men inducted, which 
adds up to 34,790 in every million 
men. And in an Army of 4,000,000 
men that’s a shortage of 139,16 
automotive mechanics. Taking into 
account only those specialties in 
which the Army found major short 
ages, we find a total of 62,853 lack- 
ing for every 300,000 inducted. 
That adds up to 838,040 in an 
Army of 4,000,000. 

Yes, these shortages of trained 
manpower—of men trained in the 
fundamentals of jobs that must be 
done in a modern army—are serious. 
And the situation is fast getting 
worse. The specialist field is being 
combed and recombed and the sup- 
ply of trained men dwindles by the 
day. Add to this the shocking fact 
that more than 200,000 men in this 
nation already have been deferred 
from induction into the armed 
forces because of educational deft 
ciencies—because of illiteracy. Thes 
men might have formed 15 combat 
divisions, yet they must be taught 
to read and write before they can 
be utilized by your Army. 

What has your Army done t 
meet and overcome this situation? 
It was a simple matter when the 
Army was small. When we needed 
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specialists, we trained them in Army 
schools, with Army instructors. 
When your Army began to expand 
through the Selective Service we 
expanded these facilities, increased 
our training facilities and enlarged 
our staffs of instructors. After Pearl 
Harbor even this was not enough 
and we contracted for and secured 
facilities outside the Army, still 
using Army instructors. Then as 
the need grew, we went further out- 
side the Army, inducting men who 
through aptitude tests showed that 
they could be developed into spe- 
cialists. We sent them to civilian 
schools where they were taught by 
civilian instructors. It’s still not 
enough because, despite all we've 
done, shortages of basically trained 
men continue to mount. It’s not 
enough, because we're in a hurry. 
We're in a hurry to put into the 
feld a fighting force capable of 
overcoming those who seek to de- 
stroy everything for which America 
stands—who seek to destroy Amer- 
ica herself. The Army’s job is to 
teach men to fight. We cannot 
lose sight of this. We cannot 
long continue to take the time and 
facilities needed for this job and 
use them for training which could 
have been done before the induc- 
tion of men into the Army. 

This is your job in this total 
war. It is the job of the schools 
and colleges of America to provide 
the opportunity for every youth to 
equip himself for a place in win- 
ning the war. You must do this, 
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regardless of cost, time, inconven- 
ience, the temporary sidetracking 
of nonwar objectives, or even the 
temporary scrapping of peacetime 
courses. The schools and colleges 
must become pre-induction train- 
ing centers for our armed forces, 
leaving the armed forces free to 
train men in the combat application 
of the training that you give. 

There must be an all-out effort 
on the education front. Let us be 
realistic. Every able-bodied boy is 
destined at the appointed age for 
the armed services. The tempo of 
war is such that a complex college 
education is impossible. Those able 
to ge to college must devote this 
time to training for the specialized 
work which the services demand. 
Those who do not or cannot go 
to college must begin now, whether 
they’re in school or out of school, 
to prepare themselves for the tasks 
which are for them inevitable and 
unavoidable. 

Every person in the Army re- 
sponsible for the training of men 
constantly keeps these lines before 
him: “Be sure that no American 
soldier is killed or injured because 
you failed to do your part to pro 
vide adequate training.” No school 
in America can fail to do its part. 
Your entire plant and facilities may 
be needed for the duration of the 
war. It may be that you can pro- 
vide special training for particular 
students. Colleges may have to 
open their doors to the training 
of men below the college level. If 
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problems of administration arise, you 
must find ways of solving them. 
If more teachers are needed you 
must find and train them. But you 
cannot fail when the lives of 
America depend on you; when vic- 
tory depends on you. 

Youth must be given a real un- 
derstanding of the issues involved 
in this war. Every boy and girl 
must be given specific education for 
military or civilian participation in 
the war effort. Guidance must be 
given youth in the physical, mental, 
and other requirements for various 
specializations in the armed forces 
so that every individual can do that 
for which he is best fitted. Basic 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
must be taught those 200,000 men 
who because of illiteracy could not 
serve their country. Civilian men 
and women must receive specialized 
training which the government can 
utilize, through the Civil Service 
for the War Department in selected 
occupations. Technical instruction 
for men and women, now employed 
in nonessential industry, must be 
given to be utilized in the war 
effort. 

How are we going to carry out 
this program? The War Depart- 
ment is supplying the United States 
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Office of Education with lists of 
its meeds of men _ with basic 
specialized training essential for an 
efficient Army. We're preparing out. 
lines and making available tech. 
nical manuals based on our own, 
Teaching aids are suggested, ref. 
erences are named, visual aids are 
recommended and problems and 
projects are given. This 90-hour 
course is 90 hours you have saved 
your Army. Multiply that by the 
thousands of men we need with 
such training. Multiply it by other 
courses you can give. Surely you 
will make certain now that no 
American soldier is ever killed or in- 
jured because you failed to do your 
part to provide adequate training 
for him. 

I want you to tell Bill Jones that 
when he has’ successfully completed 
his pre-induction course he'll re 
ceive a certificate. Tell him that 
when he presents it at an Army 
reception center it will enable him 
to do an Army job for which he is 
equipped and a job that the Army 
must get done. Let’s call these 
training certificates “Victory Cert 
ficates.” Bill Jones, and the thov- 
sands of others like him you will 
turn over to the Army, will put 
us on the road to victory. 
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SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 
Paut V. McNutr 


6 NLY a few weeks ago a boy 
in uniform walked into a Middle 
West high school. He wore on his 
shoulder the insignia of the Army 
Air Forces, and there was pride in 
his step. He was home on 10 days’ 
leave, and he was visiting the high 
shool from which he had recently 
gaduated. The principal gave the 
boy a warm welcome and, of course, 
asked how he was getting on in 
the Army. The young soldier re- 
plied, “I’m getting along fine. I’m 
asergeant in the air force mechanic 
service, and, believe me, Mr. Jones, 
the math course I took from you 
certainly helped a lot.” 

Everywhere in our nation, sol- 
dies and sailors on leave are call- 
ing on their former teachers with 
stories like that. These little inci- 
dents bring home to us the new 
relation of education to a new kind 
of war. Very few soldiers visited 
their high schools in the first World 
War, because only 4 percent of the 
doughboys of 1917 had completed 
high school. The Office of Educa- 
tion informs me that 41 percent of 
the present Army are high-school 
graduates. In 1917 a high-school 
mathematics course was no particu- 
lt help to a man carrying a rifle. 
But today’s army is an army of ex- 
perts—trained for special jobs. 
Nearly every man in a typical 120 
men is a specialist at some military 
iob. Both the Army and Navy right 
now are crying for skilled mechan- 


ics, engineers, and radio techni- 
cians. War industries are also cry- 
ing for trained men and women. 

One Navy expert even went so 
far as to say, “When the battle 
fleets meet in the Pacific, victory 
will go to the side with the best 
mathematicians.” 

The United States government 
needs education today as it never 
did in the history of our nation. 
Our schools are part of our victory 
production assembly lines. Our 
schools are also part of the Army 
and Navy training program. 

What I said to the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission when it was organized just 
16 days after Pearl Harbor is even 
more true today. I asked these 
leaders of American education to 
tell teachers and school officials 
everywhere, “You're in the Army 
now.” 

And what an army it is! In the 
rush of events, few remember that 
less than two months after the 
Germans marched into Holland, vo- 
cational schools of our nation called 
back their teachers from summer 
vacations. Few know that within 
four months these schools would 
provide training essential for more 
than 250,000 workers: recruited for 
war industries. 

Few know that more than 1500 
vocational schools have trained some 
3,000,000 men and women for work 
in war industries. Few know that 
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our colleges and universities have 
provided special training that 
greatly increased the effective use- 
fulness of more than a half million 
engineers, physicists, chemists, and 
management experts. 

The great Army of Education has 
earned its E for other extraordi- 
nary war deeds. 

When the Selective Service Sys- 
tem wanted to register 17,000,000 
men, it turned to the teachers. 

When the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration found it necessary to 
introduce rationing, the schools of 
America again shouldered the 
load. 

And last spring the school chil- 
dren of the nation showed what 
even grade-school youngsters could 
do to a paper shortage. 

These are distinguished achieve- 
ments. But they may well rank as 
small in contrast to the assignments 
your government will give to edu- 
cation before victory is won. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Office of Education 
Wartime Commission are the key 
channels through which education 
is being mobilized in the service 
of the war effort. As Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency 
in which that Office of Education 
is lodged, I represent the Army of 
Education. It is in this capacity 
that I now call on the schools, col- 
leges, and libraries of the nation 
(through the United States Office 
of Education) to shoulder new and 
heavier war duties. 
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First, I call on the elementary 
school children, in particular, to 
enlist in the salvage campaign. The 
large commercial sources of scrap 
have been gathered in. Now the 
government turns to pupils—mil. 
lions of pupils—to scour back yards 
and attics for iron and rubber and 
other vital materials. 

I also call on all pupils and stu. 
dents to help the Treasury victory 
savings campaign. Schools already 
have a splendid record. But the 
motto now should be: “We have 
just begun to Save.” 

Every high school should cary 
out the recommendation of the U. 
S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission to give every student 
an opportunity to engage in war. 
time service. I will go farther than 
that. Every high-school teacher 
should qualify himself to counsl 
with his students so that the best 
capacity of his students may be de. 
veloped for the nation’s service. 
Today the nation needs pilots, 
mechanics, nurses, navigators, 
gineers, doctors. 

Every high-school student should 
regard himself as in the reserves. 
Many advanced students are today 
in the enlisted reserves but are com- 
pleting their training. This serves 
to underscore the importance of 
technicians to the military forces 

There is no excuse for any young 
man or woman to be in college pre 
paring for any profession not di 
rectly useful to the war effort 
Through the ROTC and through 
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gudent loans to accelerate train- 
ing in certain technical fields we 
have the beginning of a national 
wllege war reservist program. I 
hope to see this expanded to the 
point that every college student is 
formally enrolled as a reservist. 
Some teachers have the mistaken 
idea that teaching is not war work. 
The nation’s demands on the Army 
of Education should correct that 
misconception. Unless the Army or 
Navy or war industries draft a 
tacher for work of higher prior- 
ity rating, he should stay at his 
post. It is the patriotic duty of 
tachers to continue teaching, de- 
ite the lure of service on other 
fronts and despite the lure of higher 
wages. 

Some of our vocational schools 
have put over the entrances signs 
which say, “We never close.” And 
they are as good as their word. 
These schools operate around the 
calendar and around the clock. I 
give you that as a slogan for the 
Amy of Education—“We never 
dose.” I suggest that the school 
oficials, the teachers, and the school 
boards of our nation reconsider 
their programs and their responsi- 
bilities. I urge you to put aside any 
thought of education as usual. Con- 


Paul V. McNutt is Federal Security Ad-~ 
mimstrator and Chairman, War Manpower 
Commission. Reported from an address be- 
fore the National Institute on Education and 
the War, August 28-31, 1942, at Washing- 
bee ton, D. C. J 


sider the war needs of your na- 
tion. Consider the emergency needs 
of your community. Remember 
that schools in most communities 
are the best equipped public serv- 
ice centers and have the best trained 
staffs. Apply your advantages to 
meet those war needs which can be 
handled most effectively in the 
schools. Do not be too strict in 
your definition of the function of 
education. 

There have been many defini- 
tions of education. I will give you 
a short one suited to this grave 
hour. Education is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Our na- 
tion today is a contestant in the 
greatest war of all history. All our 
energies, all our resources of men 
and materials, are being mobilized 
to carry us from the position of 
contestant to another point—vic- 
tory. Education can help us to 
shorten the distance to victory. Our 
Army and Navy are in themselves 
huge training institutions. Many of 
our industries maintain training- 
within-industry programs. But our 
schools, colleges, and libraries are 
the institutions to which we turn 
for basic training. The better they 
do their tasks, the shorter the road 
to victory. 
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THE FISCAL OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION 


J. WeExpon Jones 


—)uRING the nearly two years 
in which I have been in charge of 
the Fiscal Division of the Bureau 
of the Budget problems involving 
aspects of educational policy have 
come to us repeatedly. I have been 
interested in those problems for 
many personal reasons. On the of- 
ficial side, however, I have been 
mainly concerned with two sets of 
relationships. One is the relation 
between education and economic 
progress in this country of ours, 
now so hard pressed in the battle 
of survival. The other is the relation 
between educational finance and the 
broad problems of public fiscal 
policy at federal, state, and local 
levels. 

As the most costly of the local 
public services and the one which 
is most often separately financed, 
education presents special problems 
for discussion. You are probably 
informed on the current financial 
situation in your schools, but I 
wish to indicate a number of im- 
portant considerations which seem 
relevant in war time. 

First of all, I say vigorously that 
I regard education as a service which 
is essential at all times. In some 
ways, it is more essential now than 
before the war. In many parts of 
the country, children of school age 
during the last war were seriously 
handicapped in the race of life. I 
hope that we shall not repeat the 
mistakes of that period. Obviously 
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it will not be possible to maintain 
all aspects of school service on an 
unimpaired basis, but at least we 
should hold the impairment to 
limits as small’ as possible. If we 
must retreat on some parts of the 
educational front, we should counter. 
attack on others. 

So far as I have been able to 
learn, the financial developments 
affecting most city school systems 
have been relatively favorable in 
recent years, although — sudden 
concentrations of population for war 
employment have often caused 
financial emergencies as well as 
shortages of facilities in some areas. 
Special action has often been te 
quired. With the declining enrol- 
ments in the secondary grades which 
seem certain this fall, and with 
the scarcity of teacher personnel, 
and the consequent unfortunate 
necessity for larger teaching loads, 
some reduction in operating costs 
may be possible. 

In general, it would seem that 
city school systems should follow 
the policies which are advocated for 
other local governments, namely, 
caution in expenditures coupled with 
maintenance of essential services, 
and, whenever possible, the accumu- 
lation of financial reserves. Un 
doubtedly, the pupil load in second- 
ary schools will increase considerably 
in the immediate post-war period. 
Those difficulties should be antic 
ipated. 
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Rural education presents a prob- 

distinctly different from that 
of the city school systems. Every- 
me who knows this country well 
realizes that the children in country 
ghools have always been the step- 
hildren of our educational system. 
In cities, the school situation fluc- 
wates slowly between fair and 
good in response to economic con- 
ditions, but in many rural areas, 
itis bad all the time. In 1933 it be- 
ame worse, and it was necessary 
for the federal government to step 
in with emergency aid before several 
thousand rural schools could re- 
open. For all I know, we may be 
acing an equally critical situation 
in the rural schools this fall, but 
for entirely different reasons. I 
gther that teachers are being 
drained away from those schools by 
the thousands for work in the war 
industries. Patriotism is a part of 
the motivation. The desire for de- 
ent living is another part. 

So far as patriotism is a factor, 
|feel that we should say definitely 
tothe young women who have had 
mough missionary spirit to teach 
m country schools that the most 
mtrioctic thing they can do is to 
tay at their posts. In addition to 
heir responsibility to a fateful 
generation, there will be no lack of 
war services in which they will 
lave an irreplaceable part, right in 
the schools where they have been 
aching. The wage factor is an- 
ther matter. Salaries in many rural 
thool districts have been grossly 


inadequate by any reasonable stand- 
ard. No one can deny that such 
salaries should be raised. They 
must be raised if the schools are to 
be staffed by teachers who are 
prepared for their work. To do so 
would in no way be inconsistent 
with the President’s general policy 
for the stabilization of wages. 
Rather, this is one of the cases 
where substandard wage levels must 
be brought up in order to obtain 
and to retain personnel for essen- 
tial work. This statement applies 
particularly to those areas where 
salaries in the open country schools 
range downward from $600 a year. 

Aside from the rural problem, 
the present financial situation of the 
schools seems safe enough. Over a 
longer period, the outlook may be 
different. In a recent public docu- 
ment, I came on the following state- 
ment, which may be significant: 
“Tt seems to be the common opin- 
ion among the experts in school 
administration that within another 
12 months public schools are likely 
to face a financial crisis such as 
that faced during and at the close 
of the first World War.” If this 
opinion is soundly based on a valid 
analysis of present facts and trends, 
it is certainly of major importance 
to anyone concerned with fiscal 
policy or education. To test it as 
a prediction, let us first remind 
ourselves of the facts as to the 
financial history of schools during 
and immediately after the first 
World War. 
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When we declared war in 1917, 
American education was in the 
midst of a period of extraordinary 
expansion. The last states to re- 
quire compulsory school attendance 
were just falling into line. Public 
secondary education was also com- 
ing into its own; during the war 
prosperity of 1916 and 1917, school 
districts all over the country went 
into debt to build new high-school 
buildings. The schools thus went 
into the war in a financially vul- 
nerable position, and at a time when 
public education was much less 
firmly established in public esteem 
than it is now. After we entered 
the war, school budgets were cut 
in a few instances by local boards 
of limited vision. Almost immedi- 
ately, however, war loads on the 
schools began to multiply and the 
same cycle of teacher losses and 
shortages developed that is now 
taking place. Since the schools were 
then dependent even more than 
now on real-estate taxation, rev- 
enues did not increase rapidly, yet 
the schools felt impelled to raise 
teachers’ salaries. After the war, 
prices and salaries continued up- 
ward for a time, while school rev- 
enues continued to lag. The result 
was the financial crisis in education 
of the first World War. 
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ie: Weldon Jones is Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Reported from an ad- 
dress before the National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War, August 28, 1942, at 

Washington, 


In retrospect, it seems clear that 
that financial crisis had two main 
causes. Partly it was caused by a 
shortsighted attitude toward edu- 
cation as an essential public service, 
Even more, education was an un- 
witting victim of our general fail- 
ure to control the forces of infla- 
tion. 

Winning the battle against in- 
flation is important to everyone, 
but it has special importance to 
all educators. Inflation can be more 
dangerous to education as a public 
service and to teachers as a group 
than to almost any service or group. 
The reason is the simple funda- 
mental fact that education is f- 
nanced more largely than any other 
public service from local real-estate 
taxes. During any period of rapidly 
rising prices, those taxes always lag 
far behind. There is always a chance 
that they will never catch up. 

Educational policy on the do- 
mestic fiscal front has three major 
objectives: (1) the maintenance of 
school finances to meet the impact 
of war and of possible postwar 
economic upheavals; (2) the pres- 
ervation and, where possible, the 
improvement of standards of edu- 
cation despite the economic handi- 
caps imposed by war; and (3) the 
prevention of runaway _ inflation. 
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THE EDUCATORS RESPOND* 


ast has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the present world con- 
flict has reached such proportions 
and such a stage that every force 
at the command of the people of 
the United States must be thrown 
into the war, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. The time of victory 
will be reduced in proportion to the 
extent to which we fully utilize 
these forces. 

Education must make its special 
and particular contribution to the 
struggle. Fighting with learning is 
the slogan of victory. To this end 
certain of the educational leader- 
ship of the United States has been 
assembled in Washington by the 
United States Office of Education 
to consider the contribution of the 
school to the war effort. 

Because of the close relationship 
existing between the schools and the 
home, special consideration has 
been given to the place of elemen- 
tary and secondary education as it 
serves in both the rural and urban 
areas of the nation. 

During the four days, conclusive 


*At a joint meeting of the chief state 
school officers and the executive secre- 
taries of state teachers associations, the 
president of the Chief State School Of- 
ficers was requested to name a com- 
mittee to draft a statement designed to 
give understanding, impetus, and direc- 
tion to the great need expressed by in- 
dividuals in attendance at the National 
Institute on Education and the War for 
a summary setting forth the urgency of 
more closely correlating the work of 
the schools to the war effort. This is the 
statement, 


evidence has been submitted by the 
armed forces of the United States 
and those associated with them that 
not a moment should be lost in the 
full use of the power of the na- 
tion to the war effort. Never was 
there a time when _ educational 
workers faced heavier responsibili- 
ties for adjusting the school pro- 
gram to a great national need. 
Never was there a time when these 
workers might take greater pride 
in the significance of their work, 
never a better opportunity to serve 
children, young people, and the na- 
tion. 

The urgency of the situation re- 
quires that important adjustments 
be made in the programs of the 
elementary and high schools im- 
mediately. There is not time to be 
overly strict in definitions regard- 
ing the functions of education. Ma- 
terials are already available showing 
how modifications may be made. 
For the high schools there is strong 
evidence that college-admission au- 
thorities will be eager to modify 
college entrance requirements to 
meet the new need as brought to 
their attention by the leaders of 
the secondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee 
that modification of school pro- 
grams should provide opportunity 
for curricular, extra-curricular, 
health service, and community 
service programs in order that the 
student body may prepare itself to 
meet the demands of the armed 
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forces, industry, and community 
service. 

Curricular programs to provide 
for: 

a) Courses in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, general mathematics, 
and in some cases trigonometry 
where many of the problems will 
be drawn from the field of avia- 
tion, navigation, mechanized war- 
fare, and industry. 

5) Courses in industrial arts re- 
lated to war needs and with spe- 
cial application to the operation of 
tools. 

c) Courses in auto-mechanics 
often in cooperation with local ga- 
rages and farmers with particular 
emphasis on the repair and opera- 
tion of trucks, tractors, and auto- 
mobiles. 

d) More practical courses in 
cooking and sewing designed to 
assist home living. 

e) Courses in physics particu- 
larly stressing the characteristics of 
mechanics, heat, radio, photography, 
and electricity. 

f) Teaching units giving in- 
creased emphasis on health in both 
the elementary and high schools. 

g) Revised social study courses 
to give a knowledge of war aims 
and issues as well as actual expe- 
rience in community undertakings. 

h) One or more units of study 
dealing with an understanding of 
the armed forces to provide general 
understanding and lessen the time 
required for induction. 

?) Unit preflight courses as out- 
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lined by the armed forces in th as 
larger schools. rup 

1) Instruction that will give q plo 
appreciation of the implications; 
the global concept of the presen 
war and postwar living. 

Extra-curricular programs to pn ¢ 
vide for: ity 

a) School lunches giving specid| ide 
attention to providing proper 
trition for the child. 

6) Student assembly programs 
signed to give children an appre| if 
ciation of the fact that they hav 
a definite part in the defense | ¥ 
the United States. 

c) The contributions of such o:| 
ganizations as Girl Scouts, Ba 
Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, 
Junior Red Cross, and Futur 
Farmers of America. 

d) Student councils and —_ 
organizations to give training to 
students in the American way o 
life through active participation. 

Health services to provide for: 

a) The correction of physical de 
ficiencies as early and as often a 
is necessary. 

b) Physical fitness programs de 
signed to increase the bodily vigor 
of youth. 

Community service programs 10 
provide for: 

a) Promoting salvage drives, 
home assistance, farm labor, home 
gardens, and other community un- 
dertakings. 

6) Cooperating with other com 
munity agencies in lessening jt 
venile delinquency, which increases 
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as homes become broken or dis- that will enable the people to make 


In the 
rupted through army service, em- intelligent decisions on war and 
zive y| ployment changes, or other causes. post-war issues. 
ions | ¢) Utilizing every occasion to Guidance services to provide for: 
presen) give to parents an appreciation of a) Information as to all opportu- 
- how the schools serve youth. nities and demands for the services 
to pm 4) Developing a feeling of secur- of youth in the war effort. 
ity by teachers and others in our 6) An inventory of the abilities, 
special ideals. aptitudes, and present training of 
erm) ¢) Cooperating with existing youth to enable them to gauge their 
agencies of defense. best field of service. 
ms«@| ) Assistance and understanding c) Counseling to aid youth in de- 
appre| in consumer buying. ciding on their most useful partic- 
+ hay! g) Library facilities to make ipation in the war effort, and con- 
ise i available materials and services sequent choice of training. 
Ault The committee which drew up this state- 
Bar ment was composed of the following mem- 
Cubs bers: ]. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Edu- 
mE: cation, University of Michigan; Eugene B. 
‘uture Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
. tion, Michigan; Howard V. Funk, National 
mila Congress of Parents and Teachers; Rev. 
gO) George Johnson, National Catholic Welfare 
y of¥ Conference; Richard B. Kennan, Executive 
n. Secretary, Maine Teachers Association; Julia 
or: Wright Merrill, American Library Associa- 
1 de. tion; Roscoe Pulliam, President, Southern 
n 3 Illinois Normal University; and David E. 
Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Bal- 
ql timore, Maryland. 
‘igor 
10 
7 — receivers have been installed in every 
police-station classroom in the five boroughs of New York 
nd City for use in the instruction of air-raid wardens. A single 
= lecture is televised to all sections of the city so that thousands 
of wardens can be instructed at once. It is possible to train 
over 50,000 wardens with each series of lectures. Here is a 


forerunner of what may be standard practice in postwar 
| public-school education at all levels. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE TO COLLEGE SOPHOMORES 


Leonarp V. Koos 
In the School Review 


- decision of the University 
of Chicago to confer the Bachelor’s 
degree on students who complete 
their second year has stirred up 
much commotion in academic cir- 
cles. For many, instead of stimula- 
ting the imagination, the decision 
has touched off combative emo- 
tions. There has been in this con- 
troversy too little weighing of con- 
siderations pro and con. 

In support of the proposal, there 
seem to be three major considera- 
tions. The first is that granting the 
Bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
Sophomore year is the logical 
culmination of long-time trends in 
American education. A little over 
a century ago the median age of 
entering Freshmen at Harvard was 
just over 16 years. Many students 
were 14 and 15 years old at en- 
trance. That is, they were not far 
from the age at which youth now 
enter the four-year high school. 
They received the Bachelor’s degree 
at 19 or 20, which is the age at 
which the typical student today 
completes the second college year. 

By 1880 the median age of en- 
trance at Harvard had advanced to 
about 1814 years, a figure which 
has remained fairly stable ever 
since. This advance in age at en- 
trance was accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in entrance re- 
quirements. In the period 1820-30, 
the content of the entrance examina- 
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tions was the equivalent of seven 
to nine units, or about two years 
of high-school work. By 1900 the 
admission requirements had _ been 
increased to 15 or 16 units by the 
addition, among others, of the fol- 
lowing subjects: algebra to quad- 
ratics (about 1850); Euclid—pred. 
ecessor of geometry—(about 
1870); the equivalent of two years 
of French or German, by 1890; and 
English literature, by 1900. 

All these additions to the en. 
trance requirements were shifted 
down from the college. For ex. 
ample, elementary algebra was te. 
quired of college Freshmen until 
about 1850, when it slipped into 
the requirements for admission. So 
with the others. Depression from 
the college accounts also for the 
emergence of other subjects—phys- 
ics, chemistry, history—in _ the 
high-school curriculum which were 
not universally required for col- 
lege entrance but which came to 
be regarded as electives in pre- 
paratory work. Thus direct inheri- 
tance from the college accounts for 
most of the backbone of the tradi- 
tional high-school curriculum. 

Examination of early textbooks 
shows that courses were seldom, 
if ever, diluted during the process 
of depression; some of them wert 
actually strengthened through grad- 
ual additions from researches being 
made in the colleges. This mainte- 
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nance or even stepping-up, of quan- 
tity and quality was made possible 
by the increasing maturity of pre- 
paratory students. 

Within the college curriculum, 
in the period from 1820 to 1910, 
there occurred an interesting shift 
downward of almost all subjects— 
a shift that could be anticipated 
from the depression of college sub- 
jects into the admission require- 
ments. Thus, general chemistry, re- 
quired of Juniors and Seniors in 
1820, was a Freshman or Sopho- 
more subject at the close of the pe- 
riod. A similar, though sometimes 
less extensive downward shift took 
place for all subjects of the curricu- 
lum except Latin and Greek. 

The organization of the curricu- 
lum also underwent far-reaching 
change, from one that was rigidly 
prescribed to one that was largely 
elective. Out of the chaos of elec- 
tion emerged the system now in 
operation in most colleges, which re- 
quires specialization at the end of 
the Sophomore year. As the pre- 
scribed subjects came to be con- 
centrated in the first two college 
years, the lower and upper college 
years showed the differentiation of 
which everyone is now aware. This 
shift in organization of the college 
curriculum was in harmony with 
the increasing maturity of the stu- 
dent. 

A century ago the college cur- 
riculum was fully prescribed and 
included the content regarded as 
essential for all students—that is, 


it complied with the concept of 
general education of the period. It 
extended to age 20, when the stu- 
dent was granted the Bachelor’s 
degree. The age of completion of 
general education ts the same now 
as then, although the concept and 
content of that education have un- 
dergone considerable modification. 
But the Bachelor’s degree is now us- 
ually conferred after two years of 
specialized training instead of at 
the conclusion of general educa- 
tion. 

The differentiation of function 
between the upper and lower col- 
lege years (with general educa- 
tion predominant in the first two 
years and academic or professional 
specialization predominant in the 
last two) has stimulated the hor- 
izontal separation of the college be- 
tween the Sophomore and Junior 
years, and we now find a steadily 
increasing number of colleges and 
universities divided into “upper 
and lower” or “junior and senior” 
divisions. The astonishing growth 
of the junior college is undoubtedly 
related to this fundamental shift 
in the internal organization of 
higher institutions. 

A second major consideration in 
support of granting the Bachelor’s 
degree at the end of the Sopho- 
more year involves sociological im- 
plications. William F. Ogburn has 
pointed out the relation of the prob- 
lem to two social institutions “much 
older than the schools, namely, the 
family and industry.” The discrep- 
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ancy between the biological and 
the social age for marriage is the 
source of many problems for both 
society and the individual. After 
citing the evidence, Ogburn states: 
“an educational program which 
leads to the postponement of mar- 
riage to around 30 years of age for 
men . . . should at least be chal- 
lenged.” Not only Ogburn but 
many other authorities have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of an educa- 
tional program which results in 
the “prolongation of childhood” 
into the middle or late 20’s. 

The final major consideration 
favorable to granting the Bachelor’s 
degree at the end of the Sophomore 
year is its promise of facilitating 
programs of advanced specializa- 
tion. Increasing proportions of stu- 
dents have been extending their 
training into the first graduate 
year, a trend in close accord with 
an increase in the requirements 
for admission to many professions, 
including teaching. The present 
Bachelor’s requirements cut across 
a logically continuous period of 
education. A well planned three- 
year period of training would have 
obvious advantages over the present 
two-year period followed by a one- 
year program for the Master’s (often 
poorly articulated with the first two 
years). 

Among the objections to grant- 
ing the Bachelor's degree at the 
end of the Sophomore year, the 
major ones also seem to be three. 
The first concerns the confusion 
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that will be engendered by such 
action. The Bachelor’s degree has 
come to stand for a fairly uniform 
four-year program beyond the high 
school, it is argued, and conferring 
it at the end of the Sophomor 
year will lead to educational chaos. 
This opinion flatters the real ex. 
tent of the standardization of the 
degree. Surely a Bachelor’s degree 
from a weak little college does not 
mean the same thing as the same 
degree from a leading institution, 
There is also variation on the signif- 
icance of the degree within the 
same institution, depending on 
whether the student spends all four 
years in the liberal arts unit, or two 
of them in one of the professional 
schools. Many institutions in the 
past have conferred the degree on 
the completion of three years, and 
in the present emergency most col- 
leges are introducing programs of 
acceleration which confer the de- 
gree after two and two-thirds years 
of attendance. Some of these cdl- 
leges are now admitting students 
at the end of the third high-school 
year, thus shortening the period re- 
quired for obtaining the Bachelor's 
by one more year. A prize instance 
of the present confusion in require- 
ments for the degree is the confer- 
ring of the Bachelor’s on graduates 
of Central High School in Philadel- 
phia. 

In the circumstances, a good case 
can be made for the clarification 
of issues that would be afforded by 
conferring the degree at the end of 
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the Sophomore year, which con- 
cludes the period of general edu- 
cation—especially as the plan 
would re-establish the point and 
age at which it was formerly con- 
ferred. 

A second argument against con- 
ferring the degree at the end of 
the Sophomore year is that it 
would endanger the small college. 
The small college zs in danger. The 
fact is that much damage has al- 
ready been done to the small col- 
lege—but it has been done by potent 
influences at work over a long pe- 
riod of time. One of these is the 
increasing tendency for students to 
attend colleges near at home. Many 
small colleges are located in com- 
munities too small to supply the 
core of a student body. Another 
influence is the extension of knowl- 
edge. The small college can no 
longer compete with the large in- 
stitution in providing opportunities 
for professional and academic 
specialization. 

A final major objection is that 
few institutions have programs 
which would meet acceptable criteria 
for granting the Bachelor’s degree 
at the end of the Sophomore year. 
It is urged that the degree should 
not be conferred for completion 
of “any old program.” However, 


it would seem that conscious modi- 
fication of the program to give 
significance to the degree would 
be preferable to the drifting with 
the tide that has brought to most 
institutions the present organiza- 
tion and content of their curricu- 
lums. In particular, the four-year 
junior colleges, comprising the last 
two high-school and the first two 
colleges years, should find the pro- 
gram justifying the Bachelor’s de- 
gree easiest to develop. These in- 
stitutions cover exactly the same 
age span—l6 to 20 years—charac- 
teristic of the college a century ago. 
There is no apparent reason why 
any junior college might not by 
appropriate guidance, cooperation, 
and curriculum adjustment, justify 
conferring the degree. 

One comes away from the com- 
parison of these pros and cons with 
the conviction that the pros reflect 
basic and longtime forces. These 
influences will ultimately prevail— 
have, in fact, already accomplished 
most of the change. It largely re- 
mains to refine the changes with 
more awareness of their significance 
and then to signalize them by at- 
taching appropriate labels, like the 
degrees. To deny these influences 
is to be a King Canute command- 
ing the tides to recede. 


Leonard V. Koos ts Professor of Secondary 

Education at the Unwwersity of Chicago. Re- 

ported from the School Review, L (Septem- 
ber, 1942), 494-503. 
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TRIALS OF A TEACHER 


C. S. CHAPPELEAR 
In the School Executive 


oy the main I like my profes- 
sion and would trade it for no 
other. But there are some attitudes 
of the public toward my _profes- 
sion I would like to change. 

In the first place I don’t think 
we are sufficiently paid. In some 
instances, parents pay an_ ortho. 
dontist more for placing the proper 
slant on a child’s teeth than society 
will pay a teacher for giving the 
proper slant to the ideas and emo- 
tional conduct of 30 or more pupils 
throughout a school year. 

The public recently paid Mae 
West $400,000 for one year’s per- 
formances. A good elementary 
school teacher could earn that much 
in about 300 years. 

The public expects teachers to be 
on the job at all hours. A parent, 
who would never think of stopping 
the banker on the postoffice corner 
and inquiring about her checking 
account, will stop a teacher any time 
or place to ask about Johnny’s fail- 
ure in arithmetic. 

Parents think nothing of invit- 
ing the teacher to Sunday dinner 
and confining table conversation to 
the son’s inability to read. They 
would scarcely invite the family 
doctor under similar circumstances 
to talk only of the son’s tonsils. 

Parents are entitled to all the in- 
formation and advice teachers can 
give them concerning the progress 


of their children, but they should 
24 


go to the teacher’s office or class. 
room to discuss a_ professional 
matter. 

Another source of professional 
discouragement is the selfassurance 
of the layman in discussing educa- 
tional programs. Specimens are 
found in every community who will 
speak with the tongue of an oracle 
on the most controversial problems 
in education. Mr. Layman will un- 
blushingly generalize from the ex. 
perience of a boy he once knew, 
The example usually follows the 
familiar pattern well known to ihe 
reader—it concerns the chap who 
got all D’s and F’s in school and 
then made a fortune in_ business 

A word of caution concerning 
these curbstone educators may not 
come amiss. Their opinions mus 
be treated with courtesy. If a teacher 
hints that the schools of yesteryear 
were not all they might have been, 
he implies that the product of such 
schools are not all they might be, 
thereby depreciating the sacred ego 
of his would-be adviser. A fodl- 
hardy—or courageous—thing to do, 
depending on the sense of humor of 
the board of education. 

Another puzzling tradition at- 
tached to our profession is the nega- 
tive manner of judging our suc 
cess. This is particularly true in 
smaller communities. Ask how the 
schools are going; the most com- 
mon answer is, “Haven’t heard any 
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complaints,” and after a_ slight 
pause the speaker may add, “yet.” 
The “yet” indicates an open mind 
on the subject. Baseball umpires 
and school teachers both enjoy 
negative approbation. Their high- 
est tribute is complete silence. 

It is practically impossible for par- 
ents to think objectively about 
their own children. Every teacher 
with extended experience can re- 
call instances where parents have 
accepted at face value the version 
of a story told by their own child, 
although it was at variance with the 
facts as reported by the teacher and 
several classmates. It is not sur- 
prising that the teacher, even 
though she exercises good judg- 


A TEACHER 


ment and reasonable tact, makes 
enemies and gets wrinkles. 

Throughout these lamentations 
over the public’s attitude toward 
my profession I have dealt with 
the tribulations of the classroom 
teacher. Administrators have their 
troubles, too; and I suppose we 
must admit they belong to the pro- 
fession. The fact rema‘ns, however, 
that the functional unit of service 
of our profession is the classroom 
teacher. As a profession we must 
stand, fall, or supinely mark time 
on the strength of the services of 
our teachers to our pupils. 

If anyone knows how I can help 
to improve the situation, please 
let me know! 


C. S. Chappelear is Superintendent of 
Schools, Ottawa, Illinois. Reported from the 


School Executive, LXI (August, 1942), 23. 


. in the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, High 
School were recently requested to state in the order of their 
importance the three problems about which they were most 
concerned. The result of the inquiry, as reported by Hugh 
S. Bonar, Superintendent, in the September, 1942, issue of 
the School Review indicated that the seniors were most 
concerned with getting a job, preparing for a vocation, and 
war problems. The study was made in March, 1941, or nine 
months before we entered the war. Juniors were troubled 
about preparing for a vocation, getting a job, and school 
problems, in the order mentioned. Sophomores were most 
concerned with preparing for a vocation, school problems, 
and getting a job. This investigation was made in order to 
study the effectiveness of the high-school program in meet- 
ing the needs of youth. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPONS OF WAR 


Morris KRUGMAN AND SIMON S. SILVERMAN 


In Mental 


p SYCHOLOGICAL weapons of 
war are by no means new. They 
have been used since the begin- 
ning of time, not only by man, 
but by the creatures who preceded 
man on this planet. When a rel- 
atively weak and small prehis- 
toric monster managed, by virtue 
of the possession of a few more 
brain cells, to overcome a larger 
and better armored specimen, by 
one trick or another, it employed 
a psychological weapon and man- 
aged to survive by means of it. 
When prehistoric man, who was 
no match physically for the ani- 
mals about him, developed exten- 
sions of himself by way of clubs, 
slings, and, later, bows and arrows, 
he was not only using these im- 
plements, but, rather, was devis- 
ing methods of overcoming his dis- 
advantages by the use of his brain. 
When primitive man utilized blood- 
curdling war cries, donned war 
paint or horrible masks, or cloaked 
himself in the skins of vicious ani- 
mals, he went a step further in 
utilizing psychological weapons of 
war; by these means he intended 
to instill fear in his opponents, to 
create panic, to disorganize his 
enemy and weaken his fighting 
power, and at the same time to 
bolster up his own courage. 
Modern psychological methods 
of warfare differ from the ancient 
only in subtlety and complexity. 
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Various devices are used to lull the 
enemy into a state of complacency, 
so that he will become an easy prey; 
groups within the enemy nation are 
set against one another; leaders 
are discredited and _ confidence 
in them destroyed; and in many 
other ways, the objectives of 
primitive man—to disorganize the 
enemy, instill fear, create panic, 
and weaken his fighting power— 
are carried out. During the present 
war, in which the Axis nations are 
embarked upon conquest on a 
grand scale and the Allied nations 
determined to resist that conquest, 
psychological weapons have been 
particularly effective. 

Conquest, or the resisting of con- 
quest, cannot, of course, be achieved 
by words or ideas only. But words 
and ideas are as essential to the 
winning of a war as are physical 
implements. While ineffectual with. 
out supporting arms, psychological 
weapons operate in effect as addi- 
tional armaments to those actively 
in existence. 

It is important, therefore, to 
understand fully both the offensive 
and the defensive aspects of psy- 
chological warfare. Offensively, the 
basic psychological weapon is fear. 
Fear operates as a paralyzing agent. 
By various devices the idea is con- 
veyed to the people of the nation 
attacked that the would-be con- 
queror is invincible; that he has 
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so vast an army that resistance to 
aggression is hopeless; that he pos- 
sesses New secret weapons against 
which there are no_ effectual 
methods of combat; and that one’s 
own army is hopelessly outclassed. 
The result is a paralysis of action 
in the attacked nation. Resistance 
becomes half-hearted; production of 
war material lags; confusion takes 
the place of organized war effort; 
and the attacker wins cheap victo- 
ries. 

What methods of defense are 
available against this type of war- 
fare? The best antidotes to fear are 
knowledge and understanding. 
Whatever clarifies, whatever pre- 
vents confusion, counteracts fear, 
anxiety, uncertainty, and insecurity. 
It is, therefore, important that we 
know clearly what we are fight- 
ing for. The army understands 
this well, and its training of officers 
and men includes study of the 
backgrounds of the war, of democ- 
racy, and of fascism. An under- 
standing of these results in a will- 
ingness to make sacrifices for 
victory, and in the ability to accept 
temporary defeat without great dis- 
couragement, because of faith in 
ultimate victory. Such understand- 
ing enables one to discriminate be- 
tween enemy propaganda and fact, 
and to refuse to yield to panic when 
a “war of nerves” is being waged. 
Not only is it necessary to know 
clearly what one is fighting for, 
but one’s willingness to sacrifice 
for the war effort is considerably 


increased if one is taken into the 
confidence of the national leaders 
and supplied with as much infor- 
mation as is feasible without sup- 
plying information to the enemy. 
Naturally, much information must 
be withheld from all but a few, but 
a complete withholding of the facts 
from the nation, or misrepresenta- 
tion, will serve the purposes of the 
enemy. 

It would be fatal to the totali- 
tarian governments for their popu- 
lace to gain access to the actual 
situations, both in their own coun- 
tries and in those of the opposing 
nations. The Axis nations have 
been very efficient in preventing in- 
formation from seeping through to 
their people, and building up resist- 
ance to such information, if it does 
get through, by thorough indoctri- 
nation, especially of its youth. But 
democratic peoples take the view 
that the dissemination of knowl- 
edge not only has defensive value, 
but can be used offensively as well, 
and this is one type of offensive 
warfare we must engage in. 

Our schools play a quiet, but 
vital part in psychological warfare. 
The methods used to combat 
enemy propaganda will of neces- 
sity have to consider such factors 
as age, intelligence, social maturity, 
grade, emotional stability, and the 
community in which the child re- 
sides. Each school should organize 
a council of teachers to develop a 
two-pronged program of “positive” 
and “negative” information and 
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thus make a direct attack on the 
Axis propaganda aims. A “bureau 
of information”—students under 
the direction of interested teachers— 
can assemble clippings, pamphlets, 
books, pictures and cartoons. A 
“bureau of misinformation,” which 
would collect anti-democratic prop- 
aganda, analyze it, and then juxta- 
pose it with the facts, can become 
a medium for answering questions. 
A weekly mimeographed paper 
stressing “our side” of the story 
would give children a feeling of 
belonging to a strong positive group 
which is doing something and will 
place them in the “serving,” rather 
than the “receiving” position. Dram- 
atizing in assemblies and in the 
classroom positive aspects of dem- 
ocratic life will strengthen their 
security and lessen their fears. 
Games and picture-card devices 
which impart an appreciation of, 
and identification with, our war 
heroes make for greater security 
and a lessening of anxiety. The 
adoption by each class of an Ameri- 
can military unit, such as a destroyer, 
an air squadron, or a tank brigade, 
further strengthens this identifica- 
tion. A feeling of belonging to and 
participating in the war effort will 
lessen the chances of the Axis plant- 
ers to sow seeds of confusion, lies, 
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T Morris Krugman is Chief Psychologist and 
Simon S. Silverman is School Psychologist 
in the Bureau of Child Guidance, Board 
of Education, New Yerk City. Reported 
from Mental Hygiene, XXVI (July, 1942), 

461-68. 


distrust, and distortions among the 
children of our schools. 

Above all, educators must remem. 
ber that children tend to reflect the 
attitudes of teachers and _ parents, 
An undemocratic classroom breeds 
contempt and disrespect for the 
practical aspects of democracy, but 
a democratic teacher, whose prin. 
ciples of democracy and mental 
hygiene are put to work in the 
class situation, need not fear that 
her children will react like those of 
a totalitarian educational system, 
Living in a democratic manner and 
teaching in accordance with dem. 
ocratic principles will develop 
truly American attitudes, feelings, 
and concepts. 

These and many other devices 
at the command of the teacher can 
serve our cause. Methods of ap- 
proach as well as content will de- 
pend on the ingenuity of the in- 
dividual teacher and the school 
staff. The objectives of these pro 
cedures are identical with those of 
democratic education in general 
They aim at a clearer grasp of our 
part in this war; a greater ap 
preciation of the principles of de 
mocracy; a reinforcement of the 
security of pupils; and the preser- 
vation and development of whole. 
some personalities in our children. 
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BUILDING SELFRESPECT IN CHILDREN 


Peccy Dunn Brocan 
In Childhood Education 


| TEACHER and her 30 six- 
year-olds were discussing their 
plans for the day. Several sug- 
gestions were written on the board 
and the job seemed about complete 
when a small hand waved fran- 
tically in the air. “Miss Brown, you 
know, I’ve been thinking about 
something. It’s not very good to al- 
ways have rest time because that 
old floor is so hard it doesn’t feel 
like resting.” A new thought. 
Something even Miss Brown hadn’t 
thought of. All the schools she 
had ever visited had children rest 
on rugs on the floor, but she her- 
self had never tried it to see if it 
were restful or not. 

Other children began expressing 
their thoughts on the subject. Miss 
Brown came to the conclusion that 
they might try two or three dif- 
ferent ways and see which one 
worked best. Sitting on chairs 
proved to be very unsatisfactory. 
Taking turns on the eight cots in 
the restroom didn’t work either, 
because all children needed the rest 
and it took too long to use them 
in shifts. There were not enough 
chairs to put three together to make 
temporary beds, and anyway they 
were just as hard as the floor. 
Finally it was Janet who suggested, 
“Maybe we could all do different 
things at rest time just so we are 
quiet and really rest.” So a list of 
legitimate rest-time activities was 


made and a satisfactory solution to 
the problem was reached. 

A fifth-grader comes down to 
read stories to the second grade. 
She understands little children, and 
the second-grade teacher says that 
she is always free to leave the 
group alone with Joan. 

A five-year-old greets the gray- 
haired teacher in the hall with, 
“Hello, old lady,’ and _ smiles 
pleasantly as he goes into his room. 
When questioned in a friendly way 
later as to why he called Miss 
Jones “Old Lady” instead of by her 
name he answered, “Her hair is 
getting all white so she is old like 
my grandmother. She always calls 
me ‘Little Boy’ instead of Eddie.” 

A patrol boy suggests to a pri- 
mary teacher that she dismiss her 
children a few minutes early at 
noon. The little children are slow 
about putting on their wraps in the 
hall and as a result the older chil- 
dren are on their way out before 
the little ones finish and it is diffi- 
cult to give them the help they 
need when they go down the stairs, 
open the heavy door, lose a rubber, 
and so on. 

Selfrespect? The situations just 
described are loaded with it. An 
analysis will show why. To begin 
—the first grade action regarding 
rest time. 

The very fact that children were 
sitting down together to discuss 
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daily plans is significant. In order 
to maintain their selfrespect, chil. 
dren must have the feeling that the 
daily living of the group depends 
on worthwhile contributions from 
all members of the group. 

Even more important is the fact 
that the teacher herself had an un- 
answered question about group 
procedure. She admitted frankly 
to herself and to the children that 
there are situations where chil- 
dren’s opinions and help are really 
needed. Many teachers feel that it 
is an admission of inadequacy ever 
to be in a situation where they do 
not know the one right way to do 
the thing. And in many schools 
it would be very unwise for a 
teacher to make such an admission. 
But obviously this teacher works 
under conditions which help her 
maintain selfrespect. She feels free 
to call on administrators for help 
and to make suggestions for 
change. Therefore she sees the need 
for children to have this same feel- 
ing, and is able to deal with this 
kind of situation—in fact even to 
arrange events so that such situa- 
tions are certain to occur. 

Probably the most significant of 
all was the way in which the en- 
tire group responded to the situa- 
tion. The little girl had been think- 
ing about their group procedure 
and the rest of the group includ- 
ing the teacher sat down to help 
think about the problem. Children 
who are allowed to maintain their 
selfrespect—to know the feeling of 
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being important to someone or 
some group—are thinking children 
because there is some reason for 
them to think. They do not follow 
directions blindly because of fear 
of punishment nor do they accept 
any pattern of procedure suggested 
merely to win a false kind of ap 
proval. They know that the happi- 
ness of the group depends largely 
on their thinking and resulting ac. 
tion. 

What about the fifth-grader who 
reads to the second grade? One of 
the “best” readers indulging in a 
little “showing off”? Or perhaps a 
child losing selfrespect because he 
has to “be with the _ babies?” 
Neither are true. He is a child 
gaining infinitely in selfrespect, not 
because of the actual reading but 
because of the very real contribu- 
tion he is making to the second 
grade. He has spent six years ina 
school where he has felt the 
responsibility for making real con- 
tributions through making plans 
and solving real problems and ina 
school like that, fifth-graders do 
not look down on second-graders. 
They find importance in the many 
ways they can help these little peo 
ple to be happy, contributing mem- 
bers to the group. 

The “rude” five-year-old didn't 
deserve a “good talking to” to be 
“put in his place.” There is a real 
difference between the child who is 
trying to be “smart” and the child 
who is unconsciously applying the 
Golden Rule in treating others the 
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same way they treat him. So often 
parents and teachers forget to ask 
serious, calm questions to find out 
why children say the things they 
do. This chap and the gray-haired 
teacher had a friendly talk, and 
they ended their five-minute ses- 
sion laughing because they had not 
known each other’s names before 
this happened. 

As for the patrol boy—‘a rude 
young upstart who had no business 
telling a teacher how she ought to 
run her room?” Not at all. He 
was a serious sixth-grader charged 
with the responsibility of keeping 
order at the south entrance. Of 
course, he could have merely re- 
ported the trouble to the teacher, 
and undoubtedly she couid have ar- 
rived at a solution. But how much 
more important for this boy to feel 
that it was his responsibility to do 
his best thinking on the problem, 
too. Children don’t learn this from 
being told they must be able to 
think about answers to their prob- 
lems when they “get big.” They 
must have actual problems which 
are solved only when they are wil- 
ling to think. This thinking, con- 
tributing, and problem solving make 
a real basis for selfrespect and do 
away with the necessity for praise 
for artificial actions which even the 


SELFRESPECT 


IN CHILDREN 


children know do not merit praise. 

It would be very false to assume 
that this type of group living just 
“happens.” Even reading a book or 
taking a course in “Maintaining 
Selfrespect in Children” won’t do 
the trick. Many a_ well-meaning 
teacher has contributed to the chil- 
dren’s loss of selfrespect by trying 
to do the sort of thing described 
here without having ever experi- 
enced this desirable type of group 
living herself. Many planning 
periods disintegrate into sessions 
where the teacher convinces the 
children that they want to do what 
she has already planned and knows 
they are going to do, because that 
has been her experience with plan- 
ning. Although the children are un- 
able to express it in words, they 
soon sense what is going on, and 
they realize the unimportance of 
their contributions. Other teachers 
spoil this very real learning situa- 


‘tion by giving the impresson that 


planning means everyone does 
what he. wishes and no one must 
do anything. This attitude is just 
as destructive in terms of building 
selfrespect as the one which hon- 
estly says that children must be 
taught to obey rules and follow 
directions with no voice in form- 
ing rules-or making plans. 


Peggy Dunn Brogan teaches six-year-olds 
in the Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools. 
Reported from Childhood Education, X/X 


(September, 1942), 5-8. 
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YOUTH IN CONQUERED COUNTRIES 


In the Scottish Educational Journal 


technique employed by 
Germany in molding the youth of 
conquered countries in accordance 
with her Nazi plans varies with cir- 
cumstances but is characterized 
everywhere by attempts to suppress 
freedom of thought in schools and 
universities. But throughout oc- 
cupied Europe of today teachers, 
university professors, and students 
wage continuous warfare for the 
cause of true education, as opposed 
to the counterfeit variety imposed 
on them by their temporary Nazi 
masters. 

In their treatment of the youth 
of the countries they have con- 
quered, the Germans draw a sharp 
distinction between Germanic and 
non-Germanic peoples. In the case 
of Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
and Holland attempts are being 
made to reorganize education in 
schools and universities on the Ger- 
man model. In addition, youth or- 
ganizations on the lines of the Hit- 
ler Jugend are set up and given 
every encouragement. The orien- 
tation of this education is towards 
the production in allegedly Ger- 
manic countries of tough fighting 
material mixed with that blind 
obedience to authority which marks 
the young German of today. For 
the non-Germanic races of Czecho- 
slavakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, and 
Greece education for the vast ma- 
jority of people is confined to that 
given in elementary schools. The 
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German language is compulsory 
and the children of these “infer. 
ior” races, when they leave school, 
are to be employed chiefly as man. 
ual laborers or in the lower grades 
of workers in industry, the higher 
grades and the technical and pro- 
fessional posts being reserved for 
people of German birth or Quis. 
lings with Germanized education 
and outlook. Education in France, 
while coming under Germanizing 
influence, is not so drastically con- 
trolled as in other non-Germanic 
countries, due undoubtedly to the 
expectation of greater French cd. 
laboration with the Germans. 

In Denmark the Germanization 
of education is meeting with con- 
siderable passive resistance. The 
Quisling youth organization is at 
work and members have attended 
a Leader School at Potsdam while 
members of the Danish Ministry 
of Labor have studied Youth La 
bor Camps in the Reich. But 
Denmark’s own Students’ Associa 
tion and the Danish Youth Union 
has a membership of 400,000 and 
Nazi disapproval, thus far, has 
been confined to violent press 
attacks against them. From Bel- 
gium 10,000 children between 10 
and 14 years have been sent for 
holidays to Germany and were or 
dered on their return “to conquer 
the Belgium people for the New 
Europe.” The youth movement 
collaborates with Hitler Youth. 
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Teachers are appointed by a Quis- 
ling commission, and their organ- 
izations affliated with the  totali- 
tarian society. A training school 
for future Belgian political leaders 
js attended by carefully selected 
children. The University of Brus- 
sels has been closed. In Holland 
all schools are going under state 
control for the Germanization of 
education, and young Dutch teach- 
ers have been sent to Germany 
to study the German educational 
system. Discrimination against 
teachers in religious orders has 
been forced. Principal universities 
which opposed Nazi domination 
were closed pending the establish- 
ment of complete Nazi control. 

In Czechoslovakia the German 
policy on education towards non- 
Germanic peoples is clearly seen. 
Respect for Germany and _ its 
Fihrer is enforced and the teach- 
ing of the German language is 
compulsory. Only a few pupils are 
permitted higher education, and 
Jewish children are excluded from 
all schools, public or private. The 
only education for Polish children 
is that of the elementary schools 
with hours of tuition cut to a 
minimum. At 12 years labor serv- 
ice may be imposed and Ger- 
many’s protective laws for juvenile 
workers do not apply to Polish 
children, who may be required to 
work for 10 to 12 hours per day. 


In Jugoslavia, as in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the educational facilities are 
for the Germanic minority or for 
those of the Nazi-patterned youth 
organizations which conform to 
Nazi influence. Greek schools 
have been forced to teach German, 
and Athens University, following 
a stormy period of protest, oper- 
ates under the threat of permanent 
closure. 

In France, the Vichy Govern- 
ment collaborates against strong re- 
sistance of patriotic teachers, hun- 
dreds of whom have been arrested, 
with the German policy, which 
aims to turn education towards pre- 
dominately agriculural rather than 
industrial objectives. The Vichy 
Government is having _ history 
books revised, and plans to unify 
youth groups, in both occupied and 
unoccupied France, according to 
the Nazi pattern. 

The legacy of bitterness, of 
minds warped by arrogance and 
cruelty, or by suffering, both men- 
tal and physical, will assuredly be 
a burden on the peoples of Europe 
for years after the war is over. The 
need for education in the best sense 
of the word will be clamant. To 
teachers in all countries will come 
the call for education in the orig- 
inal sense of the word, “to lead 
out” the human spirit from bond- 
age to that “perfect freedom” 
which is the heritage of all. 


Reported from the Scottish Educational 
Journal, XXV (July 10, 1942), 44445. 
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WANTED: AN INTELLIGIBLE STATE PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


POLICY FOR ILLINOIS 


Hersert B. 
In the Illinois School Board Journal 


wh NSOFAR as reasonably good 
results are concerned, Illinois has 
no tangible educational policy of 
which it can be justly proud. 

Notwithstanding compulsory ed- 
ucation laws, a vast array of chil- 
dren of school age do not get 
education to fit them for abundant 
physical health or for a decent under- 
standing of reasonable social inter- 
course, of what makes for economic 
well-being, and of the rudiments of 
political rights and_ obligations. 
Children drop out of school at all 
levels of elementary and secondary 
education until we reach the not 
unusual situation where only 85 per- 
cent of enrollees go through gram- 
mar school, 30 to 40 percent gradu- 
ate from high school, 10 percent 
enter college, and 4 to 6 percent 
take degrees. 

The 1940 census shows that 9.6 
percent of Illinois adults over 25 
had only four years or less of school- 
ing. Our state department of public 
welfare is authority for the general 
statement that only 2 to 3 per- 
cent of prisoners have had high- 
school or college training. From the 
same source we hear that about 15 
percent of the children of the state 
constitute exceptional cases border- 
ing on the moron and requiring 
special treatment. 

On the economic side, Illinois 
during the depression contributed 
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largely to the occupants of CCC 
camps, WPA “clients,” and to the 
beneficiaries of NYA federal assist. 
ance. All these phases of federally 
organized educational agencies have 
testified to the shortcomings of the 
public-school system for if facilities 
of this sort had been available, the 
federal government would not have 
had to step in for centralization on 
any pretext. 

A group of educators at a recent 
educational convention opined that 
the best schools in the country are 
fully 30 years behind the community 
in objectives and in ways and means 
currently approved. Among. the 
shortcomings which might be most 
greatly emphasized are those in the 
areas of physical softness through 
sedentary academic life and of social, 
economic, and political illiteracy. 

Why do such things appear on 
the educational record of Illinois? 

Basically it is because of the con- 
flict in the conception of responsibili- 
ties. The state constitution recog- 
nizes precisely where the responsi- 
bility lies—the General Assembly. 
But through a century of educational 
laissez faire, the practical responsi- 
bility has been placed on the local 
communities and their own doubt- 
ful resources. 

Left to their own judgment and 
resources, the local communities have 


developed widely different points of 
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view concerning what constitute 
public-school support, facilities, and 
educational philosophy. On _ the 
side of financial support the ratio 
of ability between the richest and 
the poorest districts in the state is 
about 250 to 1. Facilities differ in 
about as dismal proportion. But the 
conceptions of what education can 
and should accomplish vary nearly 
as much, until, notwithstanding 
compulsory education laws, we often 
find cases where, as house cleaning 
seems more important than educa- 
tion to Mother, Mary is kept home 
from school to do it; John may be 
requisitioned out of school time to 
do the chores around the house or 
farm. And we have the related idea 
that the three R’s and the “little red 
schoolhouse” are sufficient for this 
age of complexities. In company 
with these deficient ideas is the con- 
ception that the cost of education is 
almost wholly a locai responsibility 
and that one community is not con- 
cerned enough in any neighboring 
or distant community to justify “pay- 
ing for any poor relations.” 

Possibly many of the deficiencies 
would be made up if the state boldly 
assumed its obligation financially 
toward the schools. At present it 
expends $11 yearly per capita for 
pupils in the elementary schools 
and then adjusts through equali- 
zation the costs for such schools to 
$56 per capita, if the local com- 
munity cannot raise that much, or 
to $80 for the high schools under 
similar circumstances. 


INTELLIGIBLE POLICY 


When it comes to the kind of op- 
portunities afforded the children ir- 
respective of financial support, we 
find just as footless an attitude to- 
ward a comprehensive state policy. 
Gradually there is developing a 
higher standard for teacher certifi- 
cation, but even at that, the stand- 
ard is allowed on a basis of local 
selfdetermination, often whimsical 
and not based on state policy. Teach- 
ers are placed largely on a basis 
of “chairwarming hours” in col- 
leges. The state does not seem to 
care very much whether teachers 
know anything about economic life 
or what makes a good citizen 
through exercise of the political fran- 
chise understandingly. 

It would be of great service if the 
state through its legislature could 
adopt by resolution a broad policy 
as a framework into which there 
could be built the local or state pol- 
icies and practices on a forward and 
intelligent assumption that the state 
really did have some idea of 
where its society was going and 
what education could do to direct 
the progress. Such a policy would 
touch on these areas: 

Public schooling is an obligation 
of all society, not just of the home 
locality. 

The validity of the type of edu- 
cation offered for this day and age 
is not to be measured by per capita 
costs or merely by teachers’ salaries, 
but by content of a balanced cur- 
riculum which includes adjustment 
of the pupils to all phases of physi- 
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cal, social, economic, and _ political 
experience. 

It is fallacious for the state to pur- 
sue a policy of merely giving doles 
to schools on the basis of the home 
locality providing about 90 percent 
of costs, when local taxable wealth 
often cannot provide that percentage 
of costs on the basis of an intelligent 
type of schooling to fit present-day 
needs. 

The federal government has dem- 
onstrated the shortcomings of every 
state in its inability to judge what 
was needed educationally either for 
the depression or the war. The 
lessons of these emergencies should 
be carried over into state policy 
understandingly. 

Recognition should be given to 
the grave likelihood that there may 
be those who would take away lo 
cal control in the degree that the 
state really did a good job of state 
support. Also, it. should be under- 
stood that with the profession of ed- 
ucation admitting broadly that some 
25 percent of teachers in service are 
incompetent, merely leaving every- 
thing to the assumption that an un- 
mature profession can provide every- 
thing necessary is another fallacy. 

There is no educational policies 
commission in this state. Nor is there 
a state board of education, although 


several specialized boards and com. 
missions have to do with phases of 
educational responsibilities. But fun. 
damentally there is no official device 
by which presumably democratic 
selfgovernment of the schools can 
be preserved except that of the school 
board. Not only is there no provi- 
sion as in other states for county 
institutes of school boards for dis. 
semination of valuable educational 
information to local board members, 
but surveys inspired largely by the 
Illinois Association of School Boards 
disclose many individual and organ- 
ized efforts to discredit the school 
board in its uniquely American func. 
tions. 

There is the gravest need in the 
crisis in which we now find our- 
selves to increase public-school efi- 
ciency without losing all home rule 
through a process of state central- 
ized regimentation. All leading 
forces having direct or indirect re 
lationship with the public schools 
should prepare and promulgate a 
broad set of policies which the state 
might adopt for guidance of school 
authorities. This set of ideas should 
be so consistently publicized and 
made the basis for all educational 
thinking that the so-called “enemies 
of education” would not have a leg 
to stand on. 


Herbert B. Mulford is a resident of Wil- 

mette, Illinois. Reported from the Illinois 

School Board Journal, VIII (July-August, 
1942), 79-82. 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION AND PROBLEMS OF 
EDUCATION 


Newton Epwarps 


In the Chicago Union Teacher 


‘sik, A social phenomenon, mi- 
gration may be regarded as a means 
of establishing something of a bal- 
ance between population ‘and re- 
sources. While physical, psychologi- 
cal, and political barriers tend to 
prevent a perfect equilibrium be- 
tween population and _ resources, 
people do move from one com- 
munity or region to another in 
hope that the doors of economic 
and social opportunity will open 
wider and more easily. 

One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of rural America, or at 
least a large part of it, is the in- 
tense pressure of population on the 
resource structure. A number of 
factors contribute to this condition, 
among them the high birthrate 
among farmers. In general, fertility 
increases as the size of the com- 
munity grows smaller, and it is also 
true that birthrates are highest in 
the poorest rural communities. 
Somewhat more than two-thirds of 
the natural increase in the farm 
population is now taking place in 
eight southern states. In the years 
1930-34, the excess of births over 
deaths in the farm population of 
North Carolina exceeded that of 
the farm population of all New 
England, the Middle Atlantic 
states, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan combined. 

The steady mechanization of 


agriculture has also tended to in- 
crease the pressure of population on 
the resource structure of rural 
America. The output per farm 
worker has increased about 150 per- 
cent since 1870. As mechanization 
of agriculture advances, the small, 
family-size farm competes with in- 
creasing difficulty with the large- 
scale farm enterprise. According to 
the agricultural census of 1935, al- 
most 50 percent of the farmers pro- 
duced only 11 percent of the total 
commercial production. With only 
a slight advance in technology, half 
the nation’s farmers could be re- 
duced to subsistence farming with- 
out affecting the food supply of the 
nation. 

The flow of income from farm to 
city has also increased the pressure 
of population on the resource struc- 
ture of rural America. In a very 
real sense, rural America stands in 
a colonial relationship to the urban 
centers. It supplies raw materials 
and laborers for the factories in in- 
dustrial centers, and consumes the 
finished products. In this inter- 
change, rural areas are likely to get 
the worst of it. Moreover, rural 
America has generally been charac- 
terized by an extractive economy; 
there has been constant mining of 
resources—whether soils, minerals, 
or timber. 

A substantial fraction of farm 
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wealth is also drawn off to the 
cities through the interchange of 
population, the settlement of es- 
tates, and the payment of rent and 
interest by farmers to nonfarmers. 

When all the facts are brought 
into focus—high rural birthrates, 
increased output per agricultural 
worker, the loss of foreign markets, 
the slowing down of population 
growth in the cities, the flow of 
wealth from farm to city—the con- 
clusion is inescapable that agricul- 
ture will offer employment for only 
a small fraction of the youth grow- 
ing up on farms. 

The conclusion is supported by 
migratory trends during recent dec- 
ades. For three decades, the farm 
population has increased very little. 
The high rural birthrate has been 
balanced by the movement of peo- 
ple from farms to the city. During 
the 1920’s, approximately 40 per- 
cent of the youth who entered oc- 
cupations in cities had been reared 
on farms. While the depression 
tended to check this migration, it 
did not stop it. More than seven 
million persons left farms in the 
period 1930-34, a figure three times 
the estimated natural increase of 
the farm population. 

This continuous reshuffling of 
our population raises serious educa- 
tional problems. As it is, the burden 
of educating the oncoming genera- 
tion rests very heavily on the areas 
from which migration is likely to 
take place. Rural America is not 
financially equal to the task of edu- 
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cating adequately the youth com. 
mitted to its care. It is clear that 
the problem of providing in reason. 
able degree equality of educational 
opportunity in the United States js 
essentially a problem of improving 
the educational opportunities af. 
forded rural youth. It is also clear 
that the problem can be solved in 
no other way than by a liberal pro- 
gram of federal aid. 

The rural areas from which the 
cities will draw large numbers of 
their future citizens need increased 
support for their schools. Perhaps, 
more important, the instructional 
program itself stands in need of 
fundamental reorientation. A large 
part of rural youth should be so 
educated that it can adjust socially 
and occupationally to an urban en- 
vironment. The rural school has an 
important role to play in the intel- 
ligent direction of migration. As 
yet we know relatively little of the 
processes by which rural youth 
make their adjustment when they 
migrate to the cities. We do know 
that when an individual is trans 
planted from a relatively simple 
rural cultural pattern to the more 
complex pattern of the city, adjust- 
ment is no simple matter. In order 
to work out a satisfactory reorienta- 
tion of rural education we need to 
know what institutions, conditions, 
and influences are most significant 
in bringing about this adjustment. 

With the degree of mobility that 
is certain to characterize the Ameti- 
can people in the future, it is no 
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MIGRATION AND EDUCATION 


longer possible to regard education 
as essentially a local concern. For 
good or ill, young migrants enter 
the social, economic, and _ political 
life of the communities in which 
they spend their mature years. 
Wherever they go they carry with 
them their cultural heritage, their 
knowledge or their ignorance, their 
occupational adjustability or lack of 
it, and their ability or inability to 
participate wisely in the determina- 


Newton Edwards 


tion of public and social policy. No 
state or region concerned with its 
own safety and welfare can be in- 
different to the education of youth 
in areas from which it will draw 
large numbers of future citizens. 
This spells large federal and state 
support of education, especially in 
rural areas; and it means, too, that 
the whole program of rural educa- 
tion stands in need of fundamental 
reorientation. 


is a member of the 


faculty of the University of Chicago. Re- 
ported from the Chicago Union Teacher, 
VII (June, 1942), 6-8. 


W. E. Perk, Dean, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota: “Education in our democracy is irrevocably commit- 
ted to the ideal that every child is entitled to his optimum 
development. This cannot be accomplished through inflex- 
ible grouping, uniform standards for all, mass instruction, 
routine teaching emphasis on content and sheer memory, or 
regimes of penalties and disappointments for the slow learn- 
ers and the easy path of mediocre performance for the most 
capable pupils. An adequate solution can only be achieved 
through the professional artistry of the teacher, who grows 
through continued selfeducation, through the trial and error 
of patient experience, and through critical educational think- 
ing and experimentation. Individualization of instruction 
then becomes a continuing process of resourceful everyday 
adjustments based on clear objectives, comprehensive insights, 
and principles rather than specifics of method.” 


Major GENERAL Lewis B. Hersuey, Director, Selective 
Service System: “Each community must solve its own prob- 
lems so far as obtaining teachers. That is the way the 
democratic process works. 
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Feu call to introduce preflight 
aeronautics courses into secondary 
schools comes at a time when many 
men, science and industrial educa- 
tion teachers, who would normally 
teach the course are leaving school 
work for other defense work. In 
small schools the situation may 
seem even more unfavorable to 
the introduction of materials which 
seem so unrelated to the training of 
nonvocational teachers. Yet small 
schools cannot be excused from this 
vital responsibility. Teachers will 
have to learn as they teach. 

The experience and testimony of 
instructors who have recently 
taught in new fields should be 
heartening, however, for as pupils 
begin to see the unpredictable de- 
mand made on leaders in all areas, 
it becomes clear that yesterday’s 
knowledge is not sufficient for the 
solution of today’s problems. The 
teacher must be a guide, more en- 
thusiastic than encylopedic, more 
provocative in initiating pupil ex- 
perimentation than profound in 
recitation. 

The school administration may 
encourage other departments of the 
school to cooperate with instructors 
of the preflight course. In one 
school the commercial department 
offered to provide filing facilities to 
keep classroom resources up-to-date 
while the English and typewriting 
classes find letter-writing opportu- 
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THE TEACHER AND AERONAUTICS 
G. F. Srover 


In the Pennsylvania School Journal 


nities in requests for free and in. 
expensive teaching materials, in 
scheduling the film program, and 
in making other arrangements, 

The following list of materials 
may be of help in carrying forward 
the preflight program: 

1. Invest $1 in a yearly subscrip 
tion to Education for Victory pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Lists of new materials from many 
government agencies appear in this 
magazine. 

2. Select a few helpful magazines 
featuring aviation articles. Scho- 
lastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St, 
New York City, is publishing a 
series of articles paralleling the pre- 
flight program. The Science Class. 
room, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, is carrying a section on “Dem- 
onstrations and Pupil Projects” and 
a question box. Air Trails, 79 
Seventh Ave., New York City, is 
providing reprints of articles and 
other services on the project. OST, 
radio magazine at West Hartford, 
Conn., is carrying a course on 
“Principles of Radio.” School Shop, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is devoting its 
December, 1942, issue to this pro 
gram. 

3. Write to the Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City, for information con 
cerning the recently organized Ait 
Scout program. Merit badge pam- 
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phlets include projects and construc- 
tion activities. 

4, Write to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., for the 
cumulative loose-leaf bulletin, War 
Service Opportunities for College 
and University Students. A set in- 
dudes all copies to January 1, 
1943. $4. 

5. Write the Air Youth of 
America, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City, for copies of their pro- 
gam and publications. 

6. The Paul Kollsman Library, 
1505 RCA Building West, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, will 
loan aeronautical books by mail to 
students and teachers interested in 
aeronautical progress. The books 
may be kept for one week. In order 
to become an eligible borrower, the 
individual must fill in a brief form 
and obtain references certifying his 
responsibility. The only cost to the 
borrower is the return postage on 
books used. With more than 2000 
volumes in its collection, this li- 
brary is in a position to furnish 
valuable service to public schools 
interested in aviation. 

7. Write to the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, 425 
West 123rd St., New York City, 
for the Counselor’s Wartime Man- 
wal—Vocational Guidance for Vic- 
tory, 50c. 

8. A program of athletic activi- 
ties for boys. C. H. McCloy of the 
State University of Iowa has writ- 
ten a comprehensive program of 


whole-school or inter-school compe- 
tition for boys, together with a plan 
for the scientific measurement of 
athletic power. Published in the 
December, 1941, issue of the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reprints are available 
from the Extension Division of the 
State University of Iowa. 

9. Write to Science Research As- 
sociates, 600 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, for Descriptions 
of Occupational Reprints; the 
American Job. Series; opportunities 
in branches of the armed services. 

10. Write to the Institute of Mili- 
tary Studies, University of Chicago, 
Illinois, for Some Military Applica- 
tions of Elementary Mathematics 
(one copy free to high-school and 
college departments of mathemat- 
ics). 


SourcEs OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS—GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


U. S. Department of Commerce: 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: Industrial Reference 
Service, Part 8: Motion Pictures 
and Equipment. Information on 
non-theatrical films. (Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., $1 a year.) 

Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion— 

List of Publications, February, 
1942. 

Civilian Pilot Training Manual. 
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Second Edition. 341 pp. (Super- 
intendent of Documents, 65c.) 

Civil Aeronautics Bulletin Series 
(8 volumes, 15c to $1). 

The Use of Airway Radio Range 
and Other Radio Aids, 1939. Free. 

Training and Employment Op- 
portunities in Aviation. Free. 

Aviation Education Research 
Series. Texts for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

General Education Series. Pre- 
flight aeronautics texts and teachers’ 
manuals. 

U. S. Library of Congress: 

Elementary Aeronautical Books 
(a list). November, 1941. Free. 

Division of Bibliography, Civilian 
Defense, a selection of available 
guide books and pamphlets. 16 pp. 
Free. 

U. S. Navy Department: 

Hydrographic Office, Bulletin 
No. 216. 

Nautical Almanac Office. Ameri- 
can Air Almanac, 1942. May- 
August, 1942, pp. 241-486, chart. 
$1. September-December, 1942, pp. 
487-730. $1. The object of this vol- 
ume is to provide in convenient 
form the astronomical data required 
for aerial navigation. 

Navy Educational Program; ele- 
mentary and_ secondary schools. 
Series of Charts. Free. 

Arithmetic Review for Practical 
Applications. 

Suggestions for the Improvement 
of Posture for Naval Personnel. 

How Your College Can Help 
You Be a Naval Officer. 
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Sample Problems and Sample Ex. 
aminations Taken from Courses 
Being Taught at Naval Training 
Schools and Aviation Bases. 

U. S. Office of Education: 

Aeronautics Courses in Colleges 
and Universities. Misc. 2177. Re. 
vised May, 1940. 

Aeronautics in Secondary Schools, 
1942. An administrative and instruc- 
tional guide. 

Aviation Periodicals for Class and 
Club Use. 1940. 4 pp. Misc. 2178, 
Free. 

Directory of U. S. Government 
Films. Free. 

Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion in Wartime. Write for catalog 
listing packets of pamphlet mate- 
rials which may be borrowed for a 
two-week period. (One is on avi- 
ation.) 

Good Reference 
Free. 

Government Aids for Teachers. 
Free. 

Procedure chart for building scale 
model aircraft and scale model air- 
craft construction procedure. Free. 
(A large wall chart showing pro- 
cedure step by step.) 

Radio Script Exchange Catalog. 
Free. A new radio script exchange 
announcing scripts for wartime pro- 
grams including “The Military 
Services.” Scripts are loaned for pe- 
riods of three or four weeks. A com- 
panion catalog, “Transcriptions for 
Victory,” lists 92 transcriptions 
available on loan. These require a 
33 1/3 RPM machine. 


Series _ leaflet. 
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Sources of Visual Aids for, In- 


structional Use in Schools. Pam- 


phlet 80. Revised 1941. 15c. 

Preflight Aeronautics in Second- 
ary Schools. Leaflet 63. Includes 
lists of books and visual aids; 
many new books to be published by 
September 1, 1942, are not included. 

Preaviation Cadet Training in 
High Schools. Leaflet 62. 

Engineers Are Needed. 1942. 16 
pp. Free. 

Pamphlet No. 2, Education and 
National Defense Series. Discusses 
the function and organization of 
federal agencies engaged in the war 
effort and the bulletins published 
by the agencies. 

U. S. War Department: 

Basic Field Manual 21-6. Febru- 
ary, 1942. 187 pp. 25c. Lists of 
publications on preflight training in- 
cluding manuals related to every 
phase of this activity. 

Vocational Teaching. Technical 
Manual 1-1000. 67 pp. 1942. 

U. S. Weather Bureau: 


The following may be ordered 
directly from the weather bureau. 

Cloud Forms. 20 half-tone plates 
on 19” x 25” sheet. Free. 

Cloud Forms. 32 half-tone plates, 
descriptive pamphlet. 24 pp. W. B. 
No. 956, third edition. 10c. 

Codes for Cloud Forms and 
States of the Sky. 100 pp. 1938. 
W. B. Circular S. 15c. 

Although wartime objectives of 
the schools have received major em- 
phasis in both materials and point 
of view expressed here, the rele- 
vance of much of this material to 
postwar needs must not be over- 
looked. 

Today flight personnel and 
ground-crew members are needed 
in increasing numbers; the schools 
must not fail to do their part in 
preparing them. Tomorrow “the 
eagle will be a dove”; new views of 
distance, of opportunity, and of 
brotherhood, for this small world, 
must also rest on the vision of those 
who teach in democracy’s schools. 


G. F. Stover is Curriculum Consultant, 

State Department of Public Instruction, Har- 

risburg, Pennsylvania. Reported from the 

Pennsylvania School Journal, XCI (Septem- 
ber, 1942), 11-12. 


~ ee to Brig. Gen. L. Kuter, “The Army Air 
Forces . . . are finding that young men coming into the 
armed forces are deficient in the fundamentals.” Lacks are 
in physical condition, ability to apply basic principles of 
mathematics and science, and in elementary knowledge of 
aeronautics. 
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BETTER TRAINING FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


J. A. Kerry 
In the Business Education Observer 


TUDENTS taking commer. 
cial courses are taught a little bit 
of everything and not enough of 
any single subject. Even in such 
subjects as shorthand and _book- 
keeping, students tell us that they 
wish their high-school hours had 
been doubled. Supervisors tell us 
that the schools could do more in 
training students for specific jobs 
rather than leave the training to a 
post-graduate school or a_ patient 
employer. 

We find that shorthand practice 
could be and should be intensified 
if high-school graduates are to 
handle rapid and varied dictation. 
We do not actually require high- 
caliber work from a young girl. In 
fact a girl can qualify for most 
stenographic positions if she can 
take 90 to 100 words a minute. Ac- 
curacy is much more important to 
us than speed. But our test for a 
stenographic applicant does not 
stop at accuracy alone. Certainly 
anyone applying for a stenographic 
position should know how to cut a 
stencil and a hectograph master. 
Prospective stenographers should 
be taught what we call “telephone 
etiquette.” How many high-school 
commercial courses include tele- 
phone practice sessions? 

Prospective stenographers should 
be given more dictaphone practice 
in the high school. The use of the 
dictaphone is becoming more and 
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more extensive. Yet many high} 
school students never even see a dic. 


taphone until after graduation. 


Spelling, grammar, and busines} 
English are, of course, essential, |i} 
would not be inadvisable if busines} 
English courses taught a list ¢f 
common technical words ani} 


phrases used by industries in thei 
locality. A glossary of such word 
and phrases would be very helpful 
to graduates applying for jobs with 
local concerns. 

It is pitiful to note how many 


girls, in other respects very capable, | 


are lacking in some of the thing 
just mentioned. Many girls alo 
cannot read cold notes. It often hap 
pens that a girl does not get 
around to transcribing dictation un- 
til several days after taking it. The 
resulting errors transcription 
cause enormous loss of time. This 
brings up the question: How many 
high-school teachers make their 
students practice reading cold 
notes? 

These are some of the things 
that contribute to making a goo 
stenographer. While many of thes 
things are taught in regular com- 
mercial courses, we believe tha 
more emphasis should be placed on 
them. 

Employers are also of the opit- 
ion that the schools should make 
every attempt to learn the specific 
potentialities of their students and 
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supplement their education with 
some kind of specialized training 


» that will qualify them for the jobs 
/ they will probably fill on gradua- 
tion. This does not mean that in- 


dustry expects the high-school grad- 


uate to fill a vacancy and handle 
it to perfection. But such training 
would certainly minimize the 
“breaking in” period. 


The perfection and marketing of 


- business machines has been acceler- 
ated by the necessity for some 


means of taking care of the mas- 
sive details of social security, un- 


employment compensation, age, 
wage, and hour laws, and other 
government regulations. Conse- 


quently the comptometer operator, 
bookkeeping machine operator, key 
punch operator, and calculating 
machine operator are of equal im- 
portance to industry with the steno- 
grapher. In view of this trend, 
the schools should revise their cur- 
riculums and prepare students to 
step into these jobs. There is a 
dearth of good operators of all 
types just mentioned, and an ex- 
treme shortage of key punch opera- 
tors. Teachers should keep abreast 
of the demand, advise their stu- 
dents where tomorrow’s jobs will 
be, and train them for those jobs. 
We do not expect the high schools 
to turn out first-class key punch or 
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bookkeeping machine operators, 
but we do feel that the schools 
could improve the curriculum by 
making available to students some 
kind of specialized training on 
present-day business machines. 

We find that many students seek- 
ing jobs are timid or perplexed 
when ushered into an office where 
40 or 50 other persons are working. 
Students have little or no idea of 
the complexity and immensity of 
business operations, and this proves 
a handicap to the new employee. 
To offset this, we recommend vis- 
its by small student groups through 
the office departments of local in- 
dustries. Such trips will give the 
students some concept of the opera- 
tions carried on in business offices. 
We recommend that the schools 
provide their students with oppor- 
tunities to see modern business ma- 
chines, learn what they do and how 
they operate. 

Industry does not have the time 
to train high-school graduates for 
various jobs. Education being equal, 
the applicant with proper prelim- 
inary training will land the job. 
Perhaps the high-school curriculum 
is not keeping pace with changing 
times. Perhaps now is the time 
to develop junior “specialists” to 
fill the jobs that are open today and 
will be open tomorrow. 


J. A. Kelly is employment manager of 

the RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. ]. 

Reported from the Business Education Ob- 
server, XIII (May, 1942), 3-5, 35. 
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EDUCATION FOR DEATH 


Joun S. BruBAcHER 
In School and Society 


are troubled and anxious 
times. Reared to practice the demo- 
cratic way of life, to expect peace, 
to live out one’s life, young men and 
women have been suddenly called 
on to undertake a radical reconstruc- 
tion of their life anticipations. The 
heavy duties of free citizenship and 
citizenship’s gravest risk, the risk 
of death, have been prematurely 
thrust on them. If they are upset 
and bewildered, it should occa- 
sion no surprise. While the school 
has given extensive instruction in 
peacetime citizenship, has it any- 
thing to offer on how to bear its 
greatest wartime peril—death? 
The question is a direct one and 
demands a direct answer. There are 
some who would allow only the pe- 
riphery and not the focus of chil- 
dren’s attention to fall on the topic of 
death. They would point to the am- 
ple evidence from the last war that 
many made an excellent adjustment 
to impending death by viewing it 
nonchalantly, by adopting a fatalistic 
attitude toward death, or by jesting 
about it. Few gave the implications 
of the situation serious attention. 
There are others, however, who 
would have children face the pos- 
sible imminence of death fairly and 
squarely. They point out that the 
democracies were ill-prepared for 
the present ordeal, not only in arma- 
ments but in spiritual ruggedness. 
The democracies were appeasers 
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partly because, obsessed with the joy 
of life, they were unwilling to con. 
template its termination. 

The dominating spirit of the mod. 
ern school is to teach children to 
live, not to die. The schools of 
colonial America were just as domi- 
nantly concerned with dying. But 
times have changed. Today, at least 
until the outbreak of the war, our 
motto has been “live and let live.” 
Life has been the great good. Our 
educational philosophy has been one 
of “selfrealization.” Teachers and 
children have aspired to realize their 
fullest potentialities. Children have 
been taught as a matter of cours 
to look forward to completing their 
schooling, entering on a career, fol- 
lowed by marriage and the establish- 
ment of a home. 

The attention given to death by 
our culture has been  grudingly 
small. This is because death is te- 
garded as the great misfortune. Since 
it ends life, the great good, death 
must be a great evil. While perhaps 
few fear death, nearly all anticipate 
it with only reluctance. Absorbed 
in life in the present, children are 
taught to think of death, if ever, as 
something postponed to the end of 
what life insurance calls “normal 
expectancy.” 

It is true that there are occasions 
when death does come into promi- 
nence in the school. This occurs 
notably in the study of history and 
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literature, where voluntary sacrifice 
of one’s life for another—especially 
for one’s country—receives highest 
praise. But literature is too vicarious 
to arouse deep emotions. Moreover, 
what history and literature say in 
their pages is undermined by con- 
temporary life. To dive with an in- 
tense love of life has a much stronger 
hold on habit than to read about its 
sacrifice. There is little opportunity 
in modern peactime society to habit- 
uate one’s self to it. Perhaps one 
would have to go back to primitive 
societies for more frequent and first- 
hand opportunities to witness and 
participate in heroic deeds of self- 
sacrifice. In contemporary democrat- 
ic society every habit is formed to 
preserve life. Consequently, it need 
not be surprising if the response to 
the call of duty to lay down life is 
weak. It is weak because it has 
lacked opportunity for exercise that 
all strong habits need. 

The most direct attention that 
death receives educationally is in th. 
Sunday schools, especially in cor 
nection with Easter. But even Easter 
does not face death quite squarely. 
Easter is rather an escape from death, 
a rebirth. Death is not preferred to 
life. Life, though another and a 
supernatural one, is victorious over 
death. 

Easter is a vernal view of death. 
What education needs, perhaps, is 
an autumnal as well as a vernal 
view of death. When we celebrate 
the harvest season, we rejoice in it 
as a conclusion. It is the end of a 
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cycle of life, to be sure, but it is a 
glorious end. 

And death is not only inevitable 
but desirable. If the old did not die, 
there would be no room on the 
globe for generations yet unborn. If 
anyone needs Lebensraum it is fu- 
ture generations. Not only that, the 
death of the old facilitates social 
change. The unyielding customs to 
which the old cling so tenaciously 
can be much more easily modern- 
ized when they are gone. Yet the 
advantages which the biological and 
social sciences claim for death, are 
pretty cold and impersonal. They 
may benefit those who are left be- 
hind—like selfsacrifice in history 
and literature—but they make no 
special appeal to those who are 
facing death. 

We must still search for that 
situation so gripping for the in- 
dividual personally that, confronted 
by great wrong or injustice, he 
would prefer to suffer death. One 
truly conquers death when he can 

_y that life is cheap in comparison 
(o some great cause. The encourage- 
ment of this attitude is what the 
schools might do by way of pre- 
paring young people to face death. 

There are thousands in the con- 
quered countries who feel that way 
toward the German conqueror. We 
do not feel it so keenly in this coun- 
try—but there have been times in 
the past when we did. 

Death is not the great evil that 
contemporary culture has come to 
regard it. And conversely, life is 
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richer when we learn to treat it 
with some abandon. There is little 
enjoyment of life if we are always 
preoccupied with living it safely. 
Life must be lived to be enjoyed. 
Risks must be undertaken. Indeed, 
it is the jeopardy of risk that 
heightens the zest of living. 

To take risks may involve a pre- 
mature death. But just what does 
“premature” mean? Does it mean 
that the good is to be judged by 
some linear measure of time? Life 
has depth as well as length. Lincoln 
died prematurely ‘at the hands of an 
assassin. He might have lived 
longer. But, dying at the height 
of his career, his reputation and 
his influence on posterity were 
“pegged” at that high level. It is 
perhaps a great misfortune that 
President Wilson could not have 
similarly died. 

After the lesson learned in this 
war, it would be unfortunate for de- 
mocracy’s schools again to become 
so obsessed with peace and with 
life as to be unable to sacrifice 
them readily in the future. Besides, 
there is an heroic quality in peace- 
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time society that is easily ove. 
looked. Rabindranath Tagore, th | 
Indian poet and philosopher, re. 


futed the usual criticism that weg. 


ern culture is materialistic while | 
oriental culture is spiritual by point. | 


ing out that only in the Wes, 
where men have overcome the fea 
of death, men learned to fly. 

In conclusion, nothing better ji 
lustrates the attitude toward life 
and death that the schools should 
cultivate than the last letter of ; 
young aviator of the RAF: 

“I have no fear of death, only: 
queer elation. I would have it no 
other way. The universe is so vas, 
so ageless, that the life of one man 
can only be justified by the me 
sure of his sacrifice. We are sent to 
this world to acquire the personality 
and character to take with wus. 
Those who just eat, sleep, prosper, 
and procreate are no better than 
animals if all their lives they are a 
peace. . . But with the final tes 
of war I consider my character fully 
developed. Thus at my early age, 
with my earthly mission already 
fulfilled, I am prepared to die...’ 


John S. Brubacher is Associate Professor of 

the History and Philosophy of Education at 

Yale University. Reported from School and 
Society, LVI (August 22, 1942), 137-41. 


ae: U. S. Children’s Bureau reports that the employment 
of children and youth has risen sharply in the last two years. 
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MOVIES VERSUS FIELD TRIPS 


ArtHur G. Horr 
In Educational Screen 


ROGRESSIVE education _at- 


tempts to make the experiences of 
all pupils more functional. A com- 
mon technique is to achieve more 


correlation between pupil activities 
in the classroom and their real life 
experiences outside. Real experi- 
ences outside the school are most 
commonly effected through field 
trips of various types. This type of 
activity has greatly increased in re- 
cent decades. One large midwest- 
em city employs a fleet of busses 
and a full-time director to super- 
vise such work, and has found it 
to function very successfully. 

However, in the public schools, 
field trips as now organized have 
disadvantages which are virtually 
impossible to overcome. These 
limitations may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1, The school program is dis- 
rupted. The average high school 
employs periods of 40-60 minutes. 
Because this time is inadequate for 
a complete trip, the periods follow- 
ing are generally intruded on. 

2. The possibilities of accidents 
on the street, highway, or in the 
establishment being visited are 
very real. Even under the most 
careful supervision busses have been 
hit by trains. 

3. A relatively small proportion 
of the visiting group gets the full 
significance of the activity. In most 
cases the guides are untrained, 


tending to speak only to those per- 
sons who are able to get close to 
them. Often the object under dis- 
cussion is hidden from many pu- 
pils due to overcrowding and lack 
of room, hence they miss out on 
both the visual and the auditory 
end of the supposed learning ex- 
perience. 

4. Transportation is expensive. 
An average rental fee for a 40-pas- 
senger bus is $7.50 an hour. Trans- 
portation in private cars with pu- 
pil drivers is so hazardous that it 
should be discouraged if not pro- 
hibited. If pupils are required to 
pay their own transportation ex- 
penses, it is difficult to make the 
experience mandatory. 

5. Many establishments are not 
equipped to handle a group as 
large as the average class. This 
means that classes must be broken 
up into smaller groups, with some 
inferior guides and without teacher 
supervision. 

6. Many establishments propagan- 
dize rather than educate. The vital 
information is overshadowed by 
sales talks. 

7. The trips cannot always be ar- 
ranged at the psychological time 
during a teaching unit. 

8. The war emergency has 
greatly limited the range of educa- 
tional resources which can be tap- 
ped by field trips. A great many 
establishments formerly available 
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for first-hand study by pupils are 
now closed to them. 

9. Time is a supreme considera- 
tion, and it often happens that the 
total experiental profit gained from 
field trips may not justify the 
hours, days, or weeks spent in ac- 
quiring it. 

How may these disadvantages be 
overcome? Is there a means of im- 
parting these valuable experiences 
to pupils which is less associated 
with hazards and limitations? The 
writer believes that there is a vastly 
superior means of imparting this 
kind of learning—namely the mo- 
tion picture, always provided that 
films of the right content are avail- 
able. 

The motion picture eliminates 
all the disadvantages of field trips 
and, in addition, possesses advan- 
tages of its own. 

1. Experiences can be brought to 
the pupils, without the hazard of 
taking the pupils outside the school. 

2. The films can be more per- 
fectly integrated with the teaching 
unit and can be presented during 
the regular period on any day. 

3. All pupils have an equal op- 
portunity of getting the full bene- 
fit of the experience. 

4. Purely educational films con- 
tain no advertising propaganda and 
the projection room is the only 
limitation on the size of the group. 

5. A single reel can often con- 
vey in 15 minutes an experience re- 
quiring half a day or more by field 
journey. 
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In many instances the films ap 
actually superior to the most cap. 


ful first-hand individual study ; 


the subject. Time lapse photography 
clearly reveals secrets which ar 
hidden from the most careful ob 
server without this aid. The growth 
process in plants, insects, and ani. 
mals and the behavior of rapid a. 
tion chemicals, machines, and forces 
can be instantly clarified by the 
quickened or retarded eye of th 
camera. Further, animated motion 
pictures can often illustrate theo 
ries, principles, and processes en. 
tirely hidden from the eye. 

According to the writer’s exper: 
ence the motivation and _ enthv- 
siasm invoked by a movie is equa 
or superior to that precipitated by 
a field trip. 

The unprecedented development 
of defense training has given new 
importance to films, film strips 
and other visual aids. An abundant 
supply of visual aids is available on 
science, industrial processes, and 
various phases of engineering 
which can be of inestimable value 
in giving these students an inte 
grated and functional concept of 
the place of industry in the defens 
program and the details of indus 
trial processes. Films can be just 
as effective in specialized training 
as for developing background. 

A great deal of time and money 
can be saved by bringing industry 
to the classroom in the form of 
films instead of transporting the 


_ students to industrial plants for ob 
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MOVIES VERSUS FIELD TRIPS 


grvation. Field trips are a necessary 
part of this type of defense train- 


ing, but their number and length 


can be materially reduced by the 
use of visual aids. And visual aids 
have the important advantage in 
defense training that very large 
groups may be given the experience 
at one time. 

Real experience of the world is 
available for the pupil right in the 
classroom. Experiences need not be 
confined to those available locally. 


The motion picture makes it pos- 
sible to bring all of nature, history, 
human progress—in fact the whole 
world in all its phases—to every 
pupil. A living replica of the uni- 
verse, as far as we know it, can be 
brought into the schoolroom for 
intensive study. Certainly the mo- 
tion picture should be used to its 
maximum as a complement to the 
costly, prolonged, and often less 
efficient procedures of field trips 
and excursions. 


Arthur G. Hoff is a member of the faculty 

of State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis- 

consin. Reported from Educational Screen, 
XXI (June, 1942), 219-20, 228. 


ol RECENT survey of the schools of Ohio—the most 
comprehensive analysis yet made of radio in school—dis- 
closed the following facts concerning equipment: 


Do schools have radios? 


Yes 
55% 


No 
45% 


Do schools have central radio sound systems?...8 92 
Do schools have equipment for playing records?_37 63 


Do schools have 16-inch transcription players?...8 92 
5 


Do schools have recorders? 95 
Do schools use school broadcasts? 15 85 
Do schools have radio courses or units?_.____ 15 85 
Do schools have radio workshops? ________ 3 97 


Do schools give attention to students’ out-of- 


school radio listening? 


Do schools have students in radio programs?_.13 87 
Whether these statistics are to be considered favorable or 

unfavorable depend on one’s point of view, but one thing 

is clear: There is room for improvement.—Seerley Reid. 
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WHY NOT DEVELOP A BILL OF DUTIES? 


Frep B. Dixon 
In School Activities 


=* many high schools students 
have been asked to write brief state- 
ments expressing what democracy 
means to them. Over two-thirds of 
the students defined democracy 
solely in terms of rights and liber- 
ties without reference to the re- 
sponsibilities entailed. 

This fall many high-school stu- 
dents will ask, “What can we do to 
help?” Educators and government 
officials agree that high-school stu- 
dents can render the best service 
by staying in school. But just stay- 
ing is not enough. Why not ar- 
range for each student to help de- 
velop a Bill of Duties? Each student 
and teacher should participate in 
the discussion and formulation of it. 

Here is a suggested method: 

1. Present to the student council 
or homerooms quotations which 
might help the group to think in 
terms of a Bill of Duties. 

2. The student council might 
prepare some discussion questions 
to be used in the homerooms. 

3. The council may compile a 
Bill of Duties and send a copy to 
each homeroom for discussion and 
adoption. 

4. The council may have copies 
of the Bill of Duties printed for 
distribution. 

The following statements and 
discussion questions might be 
mimeographed or placed on the 
board before the first discussion. 
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1. “No generation has accepted 
so much from our culture and 
given so little in return.”—C, f. 
Erickson. 

2. “Each man and woman, by 
and girl, must be taught so far a 
he can learn it, that he as well a 
the highest of his rulers, is free to 
do what he can to change ideas, 
customs, masters, models, creed,, 
and ideals—for the better, and no 
the highest of the high is free to 
change them otherwise.”—E. 
Thorndike. 

3. “Democratic education teaches 
through experrence that every priv. 
ilege entails a corresponding duty, 
every authority a responsibility, every 
responsibility an accounting to the 
group which granted the privilege of 
authority.”—Educational P oli cies 
Commission. 

Discussion questions might in- 
clude the following: 

1. Does Dr. Thorndike’s state 
ment indicate that many Amer: 
cans need a new definition of free 
dom? 

2. Do you agree with this state 
ment: “In a democracy we are no 
free to do as we please, but as we 
ought”? 

3. Do the people for whom you 
vote consider their job as an oppor- 
tunity to serve or just an honor! 

4. What do I owe to my parents, 
teachers, fellow students, school, 
community, and country? 
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WHY NOT DEVELOP 


GENERAL Bitzi oF Duties 

1. To my school it is my duty: 

a) To be a good citizen, prac- 
tiing democratic principles here 
and now. 

b) To accept responsibility for 
getting an education as a part of 
the opportunity for getting it. 

c) To accept responsibility for 
improving my school. 

d) To discipline myself, to regu- 
late my desires, and to postpone 
my satisfactions in accordance with 
the welfare of the group. 

2. To my country it is my duty: 

a) To be a good citizen, con- 
sciously practicing and defending 
democratic principles. 

6) To be familiar with the demo- 
cratic principles, history, and de- 
velopment of my country. 

c) To be loyal to these democratic 
ideals, 

d) To practice conservation of 
resources—natural, economic, and 
human. 

e) To tolerate and respect racial, 
cultural, and political minorities. 

f) To be socially informed and 
intelligent. 

g) To make criticisms of insti- 
tutions, governments, and _ public 
persons an informed, honest, and 
sincere criticism. 

h) To safeguard the health of 


the entire community. 


A BILL OF DUTIES? 


i) To treat my neighbor, as well 
as myself, as a human being of 
dignity and worth. 


SpeciFic Britt oF Duties 


1. To my school it is my duty: 

a) To help and never hinder my 
classmates in their search for an 
education. 

b) To learn for values, not for 
marks. 

c) To respect the faculty as expe- 
rienced guides. 

d) To foster interest in all school 
activities. 

e) To participate in the service 
activities in my school. 

f) To observe and cooperate in 
enforcing regulations for the care 
and preservation of school property, 
equipment, and supplies. 

g) To help maintain order in 
cafeteria, school grounds, corridors, 
study halls, and classrooms. 

h) To recognize my obligation 
in upholding the reputation and 
honor of the school. 

2. To my country it is my duty: 

a) To take an active interest in 
current affairs. 

b) To buy war stamps and bonds. 

c) To speak in terms of fact, not 
rumor. 

d) To keep physically fit. 

¢) To train for a suitable voca- 
tion. 


Fred B. Dixon is Principal of the Elgin, 
Illinois, High School. Reported from School 
Activities, XIV (September, 1942), 13-14. 
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FRENCH EDUCATION AND THE FALL OF FRANCE 


ALEXANDER LAING 
In the Scottish Educational Journal 


works have been pub- 
lished in past months by soldiers, 
politicians, journalists, and men of 
letters on the various causes of the 
fall of France, but I think none has 
discussed the question, “How far 
was French education responsible for 
the failure of French democracy?” 
Though the eyes of all of us, inter- 
ested in education, are toward the 
future and brighten with hope as 
signs of ultimate victory appear on 
the now world-wide horizon of war, 
we must search deeply for the er- 
rors and shortcomings of demo- 
cratic education in the past so that 
we may plan a better education for 
the children of tomorrow. And there 
are lessons to be learned from the 
failure of French democracy, and 
from French education’s contribu- 
tions to that failure. 

The collapse of France was the re- 
sult, not merely of an overwhelming 
military defeat, but of the disrup- 
tion of her system of government, 
and the corruption of the minds of 
many of her leaders by psychologi- 
cal forces from within and without 
her borders. So much of that trag- 
edy lies in the failure of her lead- 
ers, the intellectual élite of France, 
the men who once topped the 
merit lists of her lycées, her uni- 
versities, and her great technical 
schools. 

My concern here is not with the 
certain men who, corrupt, perverted, 
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or the victims of personal ambition, 
betrayed France. The educationg. 
ist is interested in more than that f. 
nal tragedy. He must look for th 
causes, to what lies behind the jp. 


stability of French democracy in} 


post-war years, behind the diversity 
of political opinions which split the 
country in the years preceding the 
collapse, behind the failures of » 
many of her statesmen. 

I am not going to suggest that 
French education helped to under. 
mine the Third Republic by incu. 
cating anti-republican doctrines in 
the pupils. Some church schools did 
encourage pro-fascist sentiment, but 
the state schools, both elementary 
and secondary, were not wanting in 
emphasis on republican principles 
both in their teaching of the native 
tongue and of French history. But 
I do affirm that French education, 
particularly French secondary edv- 
cation encouraged habits of mind 
which contributed to France’s down- 
fall. I point to the secondary 
schools because the men who failed 
France were trained in them and 
usually had university, technical, or 
military education as well. The 
mass of French citizens, most of 
whom had only primary education, 
looked in vain for inspiring leader- 
ship from the intellectual élite. My 
main contentions are that secondary 
education was out of touch with the 
realities of French life through hav- 
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ing allowed itself to be dominated 
by the classical tradition of educa- 
tion and by the highly intellectualist 
conception of the aims of education, 
and because it encouraged the theo- 
retical rather than the practical mind, 
the mind that delights in generali- 
zation and ideals, but fails to grap- 
ple with the problems of | social 
and political life. 

It is true that reforms were in 
progress before the outbreak of war, 
under M. Jean Zay, who became 
Minister of Education in M. Blum’s 
government in 1936, and contin- 
ued in office under succeeding ad- 
ministrations until the spring of 
1940. But the ideal of “one school 
for all” had made little headway, 
so strong was the storm of criticism 
from upholders of classical educa- 
tion. Administration was highly 
centralized under the Ministry of 
National Education. Teachers and 
administrative officials were named 
by the Minister or his appointed 
representatives, the rectors. The 
same curriculums and time tables 
applied to all schools of the same 
type throughout France. The lycée 
savored of the military and monas- 
tic. A typical provincial lycée which 
[ visited had about 1200 pupils, 500 
of whom were boarders. The regime 
began when the boys rose at 6 A.M. 
The boarders had to wash, dress, and 
go fasting to their study rooms be- 
fore breakfast. A short recreation 
followed breakfast and the bell for 
classes sounded at 8. Classes met 
until noon, with a recess at 10. They 
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resumed at 2 and continued until 
4. Evening meant confinement to 
study rooms, under the watchful 
eyes of the répétiteurs, until supper 
at 8. The food was plain and often 
insufficiently nourishing. There 
was no running water in the dormi- 
tories or for the maitres d’internat. 
Lavoratories were primitive and 
would not have passed the censor- 
ship of a British sanitary inspector. 
The entire atmosphere was cold and 
repressive. The uniforms—peaked 
cap, navy blue tunic with brass but- 
tons—suggested the Code Napoléon. 
The censeur received me cordially 
but as soon as we walked in the 
quadrangle he became like a ser- 
geant-major on parade. The school 
had no organized boys’ clubs, so- 
cieties, or team games. Indeed, the 
whole system of education in lycées 
provides few opportunities of outlet 
for adolescent interests and energies. 
I noted, at the lycée just described, 
how keenly the students appreciated 
the intimate and friendly ways of a 
fellow countryman of mine, a Jecteur. 
He spoke to them in and out of 
class, participated in their games and 
took excursions with them. 

As to aims of secondary educa- 
tion, two traditions dominated 
French education—the Classical and 
Cartesian. A culture d’esprit was 
promoted—a sort of mental dis- 
cipline or development of the in- 
dividual’s mental powers by the dis- 
interested study of a variety of 
academic subjects and any utilitarian 
aim was emphatically disclaimed. A 
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pupil’s choice of subjects was exceed- man has certain principles which he 
ingly limited. At the outset he chose applies in logical fashion to the 
either Section A (classical lan- problems that confront him. He 
guages or Section B (modern lan- works from the abstract generaliza. 
guages). These were in addition to tion to individual concrete cases, no an} 
the “core” subjects of the curriculum. from the concrete to the abstract, ust 
The crowning features of the second- It was Descartes who advanced two } can 
ary course were the mathematics and _ of the basic postulates of French edu. not 
philosophy classes. But whichever cation: (1) that reason is what ren. leg 
way the pupil turned he ended in ders man educable, and hence (2) | jhe 
the realms of the abstract. Here is that reason is of necessity the chief { gp 
a significant quotation from the Jn- instrument of education. oft 
structions of 1938: “Literary, his- Now this glorification of the in- } jish 
torical, scientific, and artistic studies _tellect bred into French leaders an } tha 
in secondary education are designed _ inflexibility of mind which was the } we 
to train men who will be able in cause of no small part of the failure } oft 
later life to apply the general no- of French democracy. French lead- ) att 
tions they have acquired in the ers failed too, because they lacked | gu 
course of their studies. They must be the ability to grapple with the real | bro 
able, in many varying circumstances, problems of social and political life. | pa, 
to distinguish the true from the false, They were theorists, —logicians, } ten 
amid a diversity of contradictory scholars, before statesmen. I 
opinions, to solve unforeseen prob- The chief morals to be drawn f da 
lems, to visualize new means exactly from my study as it applies to} En 
~ fitted to new ends, to tackle entirely _ the fall of France are that it is dan- } gai 
new problems; to reason on them, gerous (1) to allow education to } in 
taking into account only facts well become too abstracted from real life, | ter 
and truly established; they must be (2) to allow too theoretical and too | our 
trained to observe, to measure, to inflexible a conception of the aimsof | ¢ 
criticize their own observations, and education to dominate the whole cur- } gua 
to submit them to vigorous proof.” _riculum, and (3) to neglect the emo- | hay 
This is as good a definition as I tional and physical aspects of edu- | ain 
know of what the French mean by cation and teach the all-sufficiency | lin, 
being logical. The “logical” French- of the intelligence. of 
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Alexander Laing was James Dey Scholar 
in Education at the University of Aberdeen mo 
and is now with the Royal Artillery. Re- : 
ported from the Scottish Educational Jour- bas 
nal, XXV (July 31, 1942), 486; XXV of | 
(August 7, 1942), 496-97. an 
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ENGLISH IN TEXTBOOKS 


ich he RussELt CospEr 
O the In the English Journal 
He 


liza. AFTER a few years of teaching, five have enjoyed a good deal of 
, not | any English teacher can classify the popularity. 

stract. F ysual complaints. Our graduates Texts in science or mathematics 
1 two } cannot read or spell, and they do often give the student a statement 
Ledu- F not appreciate good literature. Col- of the place of their particular con- 
t ren- F lege teachers complain bitterly of tent in the scheme of things, why 
> (2) U the poor preparation of freshmen. we consider the material important, 
chief { One complaint, however, is most or what benefit the student may 
often made privately among Eng- expect to obtain. Of the five Eng- 
e in | lish teachers—we feel vaguely lish texts, only two make any at- 
fs an | that something is wrong because tempt to orient the student in his 
s the } we cannot teach grammar. How _ study of the English language, and 
uilure | often has a colleague called your the generalizations one finds in 
lead- } attention to the spoken English of these two have some curious ap- 
icked | students outside the classroom, or _ plications. 


teal f brought in for your delectation a One says: “A grammar is nothing 
life. | paper filled with incoherent sen- more or less than a picture of a 
“lans, tences? language at any one period of time.” 


Let us admit that the English Surely this is a careful statement, 
rawn f class has little effect on the student’s in accord with what is scientifically 
s to} English. Each student goes his own demonstrable. Yet a little farther 
dan- } gait, seemingly unaffected. We do on, after an able discussion of the 
Nn to} in some cases teach a sort of pat- essential dynamism of English, we 
life, | tem for formal themes, but there find: “When we say that a usage 
1 too } our influence stops. ! sic] is incorrect, we mean that it 
nsof | Our teaching of the English lan- violates an accepted principle— 
cur } guage is in many respects futile. We that it is ungrammatical.” Does 
emo | have no rational program, no real that mean that such a usage is not 
edu- | aims, no utilizations of scientific in the picture? By the definition 
ency | linguistics. Judging by the content given, to say that a usage is un- 
of textbooks, most courses main- grammatical is wholly untenable. 


tain a blind adherence to outdated Some of the ideas set forth are 
concepts of elegant language re- plainly absurd. “The language ex- 
mote from actual practice. perience of the race, indeed, very 


The following discussion is closely parallels that of the child.” 
based on five textbooks, a sampling One need only point out that we 
of the offerings of the better-known know nothing at all about the 
and more affluent publishers. All beginnings of human speech. Of 
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the languages we know, the most 
primitive shows no likeness what- 
ever to the language of an American 
two-year-old. And the most antique 
languages we know are in many 
respects quite like modern ones. 
Children learn to talk by imitat- 
ing others. Did the first man who 
talked have difficulty in imitating 
speech forms? Whom did he imi- 
tate? 

English texts in general are not 
to be revered for consistency. One 
of the five discusses grammar and 
usage reasonably, pointing out 
that grammarians only record what 
usage is. But in the next paragraph 
the student reads: “For years a 
great many persons have been say- 
ing ‘It is me’ instead of ‘It is I,’ 
although the latter is still correct 
according to our present grammar 
. . .. Consequently ‘It is me’ is not 
yet listed among the accepted lan- 
guage forms.” Well, let us decide. 
Do grammarians (textbook au- 
thors) record or judge usage? On 
what basis can we determine what 
usage “should” be? Would one pre- 
vail on Congress to pass a law? 

The texts force us to choose be- 
tween two evils. Either we use a 
formless, goalless mass of material 
and supply orientation for the stu- 
dent, or we choose a text based on 
unsound, inconsistent, and anti- 


quated principles of language. 
Now what of the concrete ma- 

terial, apart from generalizations, 

the student works? 


the 


with which 
Nearly all 
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texts, including 
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present five, say in substance: “{ 
pronoun is a word used in plage 
of a noun.” Take the sentence: 
“The class will meet Wednesday.” 
Now let us substitute in place of 
Wednesday “tomorrow,” “next 
week,” “soon.” Are these substi. 
tutions pronouns? But they are 
according to the definition! 

In teaching sentences we depend 
on such a statement as: “A sentence 
is a group of words which expres 
a complete thought.” One text 
rejects grammar as a basis for teach. 
ing sentences and gives this def- 
inition: “A sentence is a word 
or a group of words that makes 
sense.” This tendency is quite 
general because of the furor over 
formal and functional grammar, 

We know that sentence sense is 
difficult to inculcate. Why do we 
continue using vague, unreal bases? 
To the scientific worker in language, 
meaningful distinctions of sound 
are of primary importance. Our 
texts have almost nothing on speech 
sounds. Work on pronunciation is 
concerned largely with “correct” 
ways of saying words. Often the 
correct form given might more 
aptly be called “British English,” 
“affected,” or “elegant.” 

Not one of the texts presents 
English sounds systematically, s0 
that pupils will be able to hear and 
imitate accurately. Word order 
probably accounts for half our ex 
pressed grammar (contrast “The 
hunter killed the lion” with “The 
lion killed the hunter”) but word 
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order is ignored in all texts. No 
where is an attempt made to isolate 
morphology so that students will 
understand word change. As a cu- 
rious corollary, the most common 
spelling mistake, as well as meta- 
thesis, stems from this unawareness 
of word change. 

Linguistically our emphasis in 
language teaching is unsound. Psy- 
chologically it ignores what we have 
learned about learning. We know, 
for instance, that we must base all 
learning on experience. In English 
dass the student is forced into say- 
ing language patterns he has heard 
no one use and will never use him- 
self outside of class. 

We know that our language dif- 
fers according to dialect areas, yet 
we persist in holding that one dia- 
lect is correct and the others wrong. 
We know that language patterns 
differ historically, but our texts ar- 
bitrarily set a standard in point of 
time. Is an actor trained in the 
stage-English tradition intrinsically 
worth more, more necessary, more 
respectable, than a middle western 
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farmer? In none of the texts under 
discussion are these differences 
counted. All consider one form right 
and the other wrong. 

We have so much to do. We 
know that language learning is imi- 
tative, but we give no tools to make 
our students efficient imitators. It 
sometimes seems that we do what 
we can to hinder language develop- 
ment. Instead of complaining of 
lack of attention and poor results, 
we should be thankful that our stu- 
dents do as well as they do. Con- 
trast the unwilling experience with 
arbitrary rules in English class with 
visiting the city council, performing 
laboratory experiments, and baking 
cakes in other classes. If you were a 
student which type of activity 
would get your vote? Our position 
in the schools is now strong, but 
unless we adopt a more vital and 
sounder program of English lan- 
guage teaching, we .may have to 
make some compulsory adjustments. 
Just as long as we ignore linguistic 
and psychological advances will we 
continue to drill on “Are you he.” 


Russell Cosper is Supervisor of Languages, 
Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. Reported from the Eng- 


lish Journal, XXXI 


(September, 1942), 


552-56. 


wh PPROXIMATELY one child out of every eight in 


elementary school is enrolled in a rural one-teacher school. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Personauities: Elbert K. Fretwell, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
appointed Chief Scout Executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, succeed- 
ing James E. West who has been 
Chief Scout Executive for more than 
31 years. . . . Robert R. Sears of 
Yale University has been named di- 
rector of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University of 
Iowa, succeeding George D. Stod- 
dard. ....L. A. Pratt has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Flint, 
Mich., schools in place of L. H. Lamb 
who has entered industry. 

Walter Anderson, assistant profes- 
sor of education at Northwestern 
University, has been named to the 
faculty of the University of Montana, 
Missoula. . . . Arthur Campbell has 
resigned as superintendent of the 
Anderson, Ind., schools to enter in- 
dustry. His successor is Archie 
Chadd, basketball coach at Anderson 
High School... . Albert L. Biehn 
is the newly elected superintendent 
of the Niles Township Community 
High School, Skokie, Ill. He was 
formerly principal of the Fairbury, 
Neb., High School. . . . Charles R. 
Mann, president emeritus of the 
American Council on Education, 
died last month at 73 years of age. 
. . . Lyle H. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed registrar and director of 
placement at Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege, LaGrande. .. . Robert M. Cole 
has succeeded Glenn K. Kelly as 
educational director and field secre- 
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tary for the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, Springfield. . , , 
T. W. Metcalfe has been elected 
president of Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, N.Y... . Homer W. An. 
derson, superintendent of the St. 
Louis, Mo., schools, is now head of 
the education division of the savings 
program of the Treasury Depart 
ment, Washington, D.C. Philip J. 
Hickey, assistant superintendent, is 
acting as superintendent, until a suc. 
cessor is elected. . . . Carrie Sutherlin 
is the new president of Chevy Chase 
Junior College, Washington, D(C. 
... William F. Zimmerman of Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Neb., has 
been elected president of Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Penna. . . . Thomas 
W. Reese has been named assistant 
professor of psychology and educa- 
tion at Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. . . . Rev. 
Thomas J. Donnelly, rector of West 
Beden, Ind., College, is now presi- 
dent of John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . . Paul J. 
Brouwer, dean of men, Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant professor at the 
University of Chicago and research 
associate for the American Council 
on Education. . . . Carl E. Seashore 
has returned as dean of the Graduate 
College, State University of Iowa, 
succeeding George D. Stoddard. ... 
C. Leslie Cushman of the staff of the 
American Council on Education has 
been named associate superintendent 


of the Philadelphia, Penna., schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


_,, Charles H. Wesley is the new 
president of Wilberforce, Ohio, Uni- 
versity. . . - Vernon O. Tolle of 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, 
California, has succeeded Iwar S. 
Westerberg as director of the 
School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Calif., on the 
latter’s retirement. . . . Thomas C. 
Holy has been appointed director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, on the retire- 
ment of W. W. Charters. . . . John 
M. McDevitt is the new superintend- 
ent of the Waltham, Mass., schools, 
succeeding William H. Slayton who 
resigned... . Leo M. Chamberlain, 
professor of education and registrar 
of the University of Kentucky, has 
been named dean to succeed H. H. 
Hill who is now superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh, Penna., schools, . . . 
John E. Brewton has been appointed 
dean of the Graduate School and 
ating director of the Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies of Pea- 
body College... . W. M. Richards, 
superintendent of the Emporia, 
Kans., schools, has been elected su- 
perintendent at Wichita, Kans., on 
the retirement of L. W. Mayberry. 
...David B. McCulley, superintend- 
ent of the Sully, Neb., schools, has 
been named to the faculty of Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Chad- 
ron... . A. B. Caldwell, deputy 
state commissioner of education for 
Minnesota, has joined the staff of the 
U.S. Office of Education. T. J. Bern- 
ing is his successor as deputy com- 


missioner. . . . Leslie L. Johnson 
of the University of Kentucky has 
been appointed director of curricu- 
lum for the Superior, Wis., schools. 
.... F. E. Heinemann, former 
superintendent of the Wayzata, 
Minn., schools, has been named to 
the staff of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education as state direc- 
tor of high schools. . . . Austin R. 
Coulson has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Albany, N.Y., schools. 


Tue High-School Victory Corps, a 
national voluntary organization for 
secondary schools designed to mo- 
bilize students for more effective 
preparation for and participation in 
wartime service, has been launched 
by the U. S. Office of Education 
working in conjunction with the 
War, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics 
Departments. Originally proposed 
by the Wartime Commission of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Corps 
is designed to channel the energies 
and enthusiasm of high-school youth 
into activities which will help to 
fit them for their destined places 
in the armed forces or allied serv- 
ices in the case of girls. It will also 
give them an opportunity for active 
participation while still in school 
in the community’s war effort. 
Every high school in the nation is 
urged by the Office of Education 
and the aforementioned departments 
to inaugurate the program, full de- 
tails of which can be secured from 
the Office of Education. 

The objectives of the Victory 
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Corps are (1) guidance of youth 
into critical services and occupations; 
(2) wartime citizenship to insure 
better understanding of the war, 
its meaning, progress, and prob- 
lems; (3) physical fitness; (4) vol- 
untary military drill for selected 
boys; (5) competence in science and 
mathematics; (6) preflight training 
for those preparing for air service; 
(7) pre-induction training for crit- 
ical occupations in the armed and 
allied services; and (8) community 
service including training for essen- 
tial civilian activities. Application 
for membership is in writing and 
the student agrees to carry on com- 
munity war services and prepare 
himself for future service, either in 
the armed forces or in essential 
civilian occupations. Members are 
authorized to wear overseas caps 
with insignia and to wear a uni- 
form, the design for which is made 
up by the local school officials. Stu- 
dents within two years of complet- 
ing high school are eligible for 
admission to any one of five special 
service divisions: (1) land service, 
calling for pre-induction training 
for all branches of the Army except 
air; (2) air service; (3) sea service, 
providing training for all branches 
of the Navy except air; (4) pro- 
duction service, preparing for war 
industries and agriculture; and (5) 
community service, preparing for 
medical, nursing, teaching, and 
numerous other professions and 
civic services. Each special service 
division has an insignia which may 
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be worn on Victory Corps caps, 
armbands, or on uniforms. The pro. 
gram is definitely mot an extracur. 
ricular activity but is designed to 
implement the training of youth for 
war service. 


In a few days every high-school 
principal and superintendent in the 
country will receive copies of pre 
induction courses which the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of 
Education have prepared so that 
certain basic training can be given 
students before they are inducted, 
thus saving the Army valuable 
training time and better preparing 
students for participation in the 
armed services. Governmental off- 
cials are asking that every junior 
and senior student be given at least 
one hour a day training in one of 
the courses which are based on 
Army training manuals. Outlines 
have been prepared for one-semester 
courses in fundamentals of elec 
tricity, fundamentals of machines, 
and fundamentals of shopwork. 
Two-semester courses are outlined 
in fundamentals of radio and fun 
damentals of automotive mechanics. 
Advanced courses have been set up 
in code practice and touch typing 
and radio maintenance and repait. 
A number of school systems have 
already instituted the program and 
are requiring students in the last 
two years of high school to take 
at least one course each semester. 
The courses have been set up be- 
cause of critical shortages in the pat- 
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ticular areas mentioned above. 
Other courses will be instituted 
later. The need for the program was 
pointed out at the National Insti- 
tute on Education and the War 
held at Washington late in August. 
Condensations of addresses given at 
the conference will be found in the 
first 18 pages of this issue of the 
Epucation Dicest. Full  infor- 


) mation on the program can be se- 


cured from the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a state- 
ment, The Support of Education in 
Wartime, which discusses the war- 
time economic conditions of schools 
and their ability to maintain a high 
level of efficiency. Copies may be 
secured for 10 cents from the Com- 
mission. 


Tue September issue of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, is a special wartime 
manual for counselors giving com- 
plete and authentic information on 
the opportunities in the armed serv- 
ices. Copies may be secured for 50 
cents from the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 525 West 
120th St., New York City. 


EpucaTion FoR Free MEN is the 
theme of the 22nd annual observ- 
ance of American Education Week, 
November 8-14. This theme is most 
fitting at a time when the entire 
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world is at war to determine 
whether freedom or tyranny shall 
prevail among men. American Edu- 
cation Week is a time for a con- 
certed effort on the part of all school 
systems throughout the nation to 
help the public understand why edu- 
cation is more and not less impor- 
tant as a result of the urgency of 
the war effort. It is a time for in- 
terpreting to the people what the 
schools are contributing to the war 
effort and the part that they must 
play in the peace that is to follow 
after military victory is achieved. 
The National Education Associa- 
tion has prepared materials to assist 
local school systems in the observ- 
ance, among which are posters, 
leaflets, stickers, manuals, plays, and 
other materials, Write to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D. C., for complete information. 


A New series of three tests on fire 
safety designed to aid children and 
adults in increasing their knowledge 
of fire prevention and their ability 
to cope with fires resulting from 
wartime and other causes has just 
been published by the New York 
University Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, it has been announced by 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
Center. Prepared by Dr. Charles C. 
Hawkins, research associate at the 
Center, the tests are: Form IA— 
“General Achievement Test in Fire 
Safety for Elementary-School Pupils 
(Grades Four through Eight)”; 
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Form 2A—“General Achievement 
Test in Fire Safety for High-School 
Students and Adults”; 3A—“A 
Special Test in Fire Safety for Air- 
Raid Wardens, Volunteer and Aux- 
iliary Firemen, and _ Civilians.” 
Forms 1A and 2A, consisting of 
40 and 60 items each respectively, 
are adapted for use as the bases for 
units of study on the indicated grade 
level. The test items have been 
based upon factual data developed 
by scientific research in fire preven- 
tion and fire protection and upon 
other materials supplied by experts 
in this field. A sample set of the 
three tests together with a manual 
of directions is available at a price of 
15 cents from the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, 
8 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which will quote quantity prices on 
request. 


oF THE 


October 1-3, Winfield Education 
Clinic, Winfield, Kansas. 


October 5-7, National Associa. 
tion of Public School Business Of. 
ficials, Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 8-10, National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 


DaTEs OF THE ComMING Monts: 


November 8-14, American 
cation Week. 

November 26-28, National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, New York 
City. 
November 26-28, National Coun: 
cil of Teachers of English, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

December 2-5, American Vocw 
tional Association, Toledo, Ohio. 

December 26-29, Music Teach: 
ers’ National Association, Cincinnat, 
Ohio. 

December 28-30, National Busi 
ness Teachers Association, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

December 29-30, American Sci 
ence Teachers Association, a 


York City. 
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The new magazine which covers the fastest growing 
field in education today—industrial education. Keep 
informed on developments in this vital area. Send in 


$2 a Year 


SCHOOL SHOP, Box 100a, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to one address. A num- 
ber of school systems take advantage of the special bulk rate 
to place a copy of the EDUCATION DIGEST in each 
building. Many groups of teachers and students preparing 
to teach have found the special rate advantageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DIGEST for October, 
1936 are urgently needed. Thirty-five cents will be paid for 
each copy received in good condition or subscribers may 
have their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested. Please send the names oi 
your friends in the profession to the Circulation Mana- 
ger and we will see that they receive a free sample copy. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be secured with- 


out charge by writing to: 
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P. O. BOX 100 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEE 


GENERAL THEME 1942 SUNDAY, MOVEMBER § 


Education for Free Men Renewing Our Faith 


MONDAY, MOVEMBER 9 TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
Serving Wartime Needs Building Strong Bodies ; Developing Loyal Citizens 


SATURDAY, MOVEMBER 14 
Strengthening Morale for Viel 


FRIDAY, MOVEMBER 13 
Establishing Sturdy Character 


Visit Your Schools 


NOVEMBER 8-14 


Education for Free Men 
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